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following condensed account the general features the 
largest island the Pacific Ocean (if exclude New Zealand) 
and its smaller associated islets. Mr. Montague and spent the 
1914 making zoological and botanical collections and investi- 
gations this most interesting French colony. The expenses the 
expedition were largely defrayed grants from the Royal Society, the 
Percy Sladen Trust Fund, and the Worts Fund the University 
Cambridge. 

The archipelago (comprising the two parallel ranges islands, New 
Caledonia and outliers and the Loyalties) lies between 17° and 23° 
and 163° and 167° Greenwich. New Caledonia itself 898 miles 
east Australia, 966 miles north-west New Zealand, and 1103 miles 
South-east New Guinea. Its length 248 miles, and its mean breadth 
25-30 its area being 6274 square miles. 

Though the Solomon Islands were discovered Mendana 1568 
and Spiritu Santo Queiro 1606, the neighbouring great island New 
Caledonia remained unknown until 1774 when Cook first landed. Bougain- 
his voyage south from the New Hebrides 1768 had passed 
the west New Caledonia and had noticed coconuts and branches floating 
the sea around him. Acting this indication Cook succeeded 
land, and anchored Balade the north-east coast 
September 1774. Cook named the island New Caledonia from its 
Physical resemblance Scotland, and called certain headland Cape 
Colnett after the sailor who first espied the land. Cook then tried 
the north-west end the island, but was prevented the far- 
Stretching reefs. returned along the east coast, and September 
1774 discovered the Isle Pines. Thence sailed September 
New Zealand. 

1788 Perouse left Botany Bay, but his expedition was lost 
Vanikoro, and not certainly known whether reached 
New Caledonia, one his objectives. 1791 another French expedition 
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under d’Entrecastreaux and Huon Kermadec set out find Perouse, 
They reached the Isle Pines June 1792 and sailed along the east 
coast the mainland. This expedition also disastrously, both 
commanders dying and the remainder being captured the English. 

1791 Captain Hunter explored the southernmost reefs; and 
1793 Captain Kent entered Port St. Vincent the west coast and 
explored the surrounding district for six weeks. 

The Loyalty Islands remained unknown until June 1827, when 
Dumont d’Urville discovered Mare. Later also found Lifu and 
Uvea and rounded the northern reefs the mainland. completed 
his survey the Loyalty waters 1840. 

The missionary period began about 1840, but annexation was not con- 
templated until some years later. curious fact that 1848 
Lang Sydney sent address the Frankfurt Parliament urging 
establish German colony New Caledonia. This, however, was 
completely overlooked. 

1853, singular circumstances, Admiral Febvrier-Despointes 
hoisted the tricolour Balade—the traditional landing-place—on Sep- 
tember 24. While was thus occupied zealous missionary (the in- 
telligent botanist Montrouzier) brought the news that English admiral 
was about take possession the Isle Pines. With shouts Qu’on 
chauffe Qu’on chauffe Despointes steamed away instantly top speed 
for the Isle Pines. the French missionaries had not been idle, 
and the result was that September the admiral the Phogue and the 
native chief ran the French colours. The English admiral, who, 
was said, had received his orders make the annexation year previously, 
blew out his brains the return the Sydney. 

Since 1853 New Caledonia and Dependencies have remained under 
the French flag, the chief French possession the Pacific. The islands 
are governed elected Chamber Representatives and 
Governor periodically appointed Paris. The British and Japanese are 
represented Consuls.* 

Physical Caledonia essentially mountainous 
country. The greater part consists hard rocks, and the softer 
rocks are still early stage erosion. The highest mountains are 
formed the serpentine culminating Mont Humboldt, 5361 feet, the 
south, and the gneiss the north with Mont Panie, 5413 feet, the 
highest point. customary speak central chain.” This 
entire misnomer. The only mountain chain more than few miles 
length the gneiss ridge along the north-east coast from Pam 
Waieme. The serpentine, true, extends series isolated 
massifs from Belep the Isle Pines, but does not constitute mountain 
chain the ordinary sense. 


the British Consul, Mr. Venables, are deeply grateful for much 
valuable assistance and charming 
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The largest river, the Diahot, runs the direction the axis the 
island. navigable for small craft for about miles. The other 
rivers are all comparatively small size and are not usually navigable for 
more than miles. The eastern side more mountainous than the 
western, with the result that the whole the rivers flowing east are shorter 
and more rapid than those flowing west. further consequence this 
configuration that mangrove swamps, very extensively developed the 
west coast, are only found few localities the east. 

The main agent denudation water. not occur. There 
sandblast, and there are pronounced signs rock-splitting through 
alternations heat and cold. the other hand, innumerable features 
testify the activity water denudation. Large wash-outs are frequent 
occurrence the softer rocks, and follow upon torrential rains. Fig. 
shows example photographed Mr. Montague near the Rivitre 
Carénage. the rainy season the rivers rise rapidly and bring down 
large quantities silt, which are carried out sea, deposited floods 
the extensive alluvial plains that occur chiefly the west coast. 
The River Yate, which drains great area the rainiest part the island 
and flows the sea through narrow gorge, has been known rise 
feet single night. characteristic the serpentine rivers 
that times ordinary dryness they often run underground for some 
distance: but they also have surface course which used times 
heavy rain. 

interesting example impending river-capture shown the 
region the Plaine des Lacs. This great, flat serpentine plain which 
normally drained the Rivitre des tributary the Yate River. 
times excessive rain the whole plain flooded and the Rivitre des 
Lacs cannot carry away the water rapidly enough owing the slight 
gradient. such conditions large quantity the flood water overflows 
the rim the plain and carried away the opposite direction the 
Rivitre Carénage which flows into the Bay Prony. seems certain 
that comparatively short time the Rivitre Carénage will become 
the chief outlet the Plaine des Lacs basin. Lakes and fresh-water 
swamps are very rare. The only lakes any size are three the serpen- 
tine the south end, and these are not the montane type and have 
depth not greater than feet. 

There active volcano New Caledonia and earthquakes are 
quite infrequent and unimportant. The absence volcanic activity 
particularly remarkable when consider that New Caledonia lies along 
the line volcanic disturbance the Western Pacific, and near the 
New Hebrides where considerable volcanic activity takes place. More- 
over, there are obvious remains volcanic craters the island, though 
may suggested that the Plaine des Lacs, broad flat plain the 
serpentine, almost completely surrounded with steep mountains, the 
great crater the lunar type. Apart from the occasional 
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drifted fragments pumice found the shore there volcanic lava 
ash found the island. 

knowledge the geological structure New Caledonia 
due largely the work Pelatan, whose map the foundation the 
one reproduced herewith. unnecessary into geological matters 
deeply, but few remarks must made the subject. 

Both igneous and sedimentary formations occur the island large 
quantity. sedimentary rocks are, however, confined the zone 
few miles broad the west coast extending from the Bay Bulari the 
south Kumak the north with certain interruptions. Igneous rocks 
various character make the rest the island, exclude the 
recent maritime formations growing reefs, sandbanks and emerged coral. 
The sedimentary rocks are considered belong the Triassic and 
Cretaceous epochs. some parts the strata are regularly disposed, 
others they are very much twisted and metamorphosed. special 
interest the occurrence veins coal the Cretaceous rocks. 

The sedimentary rocks produce country broad, gently undulating 
plains, with some steep-sided hills which, however, not reach great 
elevation. the central parts the island, however, have Triassic 
region which includes two more less extensive elevated plateaus 
little more than 3000 feet. These are known Table Unio and the 
Plateau Dogny. 

The igneous rocks are divided Pelatan into two groups: firstly the 
primitive crystallophyllian rocks, which are specially developed the north 
the island, and may considered the original basis upon which the 
more modern sedimentary rocks were laid down; and, secondly, the 
eruptive serpentine rocks which attain their chief development the south, 
and which extend chain progressively more isolated massifs the 
extreme north. 

The primitive rocks are very varied character, and produce 
several totally distinct types landscape. the north, extending from 
Pam Waieme, there magnificent gneiss mountain chain, which 
includes Mont Panié, 5413 feet. the seaward side this ridge slopes 
the coast with scarcely break, and the streams descend steeply 
series cataracts, which the finest Tao. the landward side 
the mountain chain descends steeply into the valley the Diahot, the 
largest the Caledonian rivers. The rest the northern extremity 
the island consists hard crystalline schists very varied composition, 
with occasional isolated limestones. country exceedingly irregular 
and broken, multitude small hills occurring with apparent order. 
the region between Waieme and Wagap, the rocks are hard, slaty 
shales and hornblende, which produce some the most striking mountain 
scenery the island. Fig. shows the scenery the mouth the River 
this region. Mont Cantalupai may mentioned peak 
remarkable beauty, steep and slender, suggesting smaller Matterhorn. 
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the centre the island, between Punereuin and Tio, the primitive 
rocks are much softer consistency, and largely consist mica-schists, 
this producing gently rolling landscape, reminiscent chalk-downs. 

The last great division the rocks, viz. eruptive, extraordinarily 
uniform throughout the archipelago, and may called, for the sake 
simplicity, the serpentine formation, after one the most abundant con- 
stituents. The greatest extent serpentine found the southern 
extremity extending north uninterruptedly far Further 
north than this the serpentine occurs larger smaller areas, and the 
north the island represented isolated massifs such those 
Taom, Kaala, Tiebaghi and Pume. 

The serpentine rocks are extremely hard with small isolated veins and 
pockets softer ferruginous clay, which are apparently the result 
weathering. structure the serpentine mountains, know from 
borings, mixed and irregular, and their surface consequently strewn 
with boulders. Another curious feature these serpentine rocks the 
presence the surface great numbers nodular masses practically 
pure The formation this substance depends upon weather- 
ing. rarely found below feet, and never above 3000 feet. The 
aspect the serpentine landscape very striking and characteristically 
Caledonian. serpentine district generally consists number 
irregular chains mountains with very steep sides separated narrow 
stream valleys. The slopes are boulder-strewn, and the summits generally 
take the form narrow ridges. Only the Tiebaghi have 
elevated plateau, though somewhat extensive lowland plains soft 
serpentine earth occur the plateau the Isle Pines and the Plaine 
des Lacs. Precipices are exceedingly rare, this being due the hetero- 
geneity the rock structure, and the slopes are generally about the 
angle rest. Owing the great quantity iron contained the rocks 
the whole the serpentine country has very characteristic red ochre 
colour, which scarcely disguised the sparse scrubby vegetation that 
dominant over most the hillsides and ridges below 3000 feet. Owing 
the same abundance iron the magnetic compass becomes unreliable 
certain districts. The serpentine contains very low proportion 
soluble material, and the result that the rivers which drain this rock are 
extreme purity and clearness. For the same reason, combined with 
the rapidity with which water soaks through the surface layers, the 
tation sclerophyllous type somewhat similar the 
Corsica. the narrow sheltered valleys and above 3000 feet where the 
atmospheric humidity greater, forest developed. the serpentine 
that the chief mineral wealth resides. 

Coral from the Great Barrier Reef North-East 
Australia the New Caledonian reef the largest specimen its kind 
existence. Excluding the Loyalty Islands, coral reefs enclose the whole 
the New Caledonian Archipelago from the Huon Islands the extreme 
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north through the islands Pott and Art, the small islets Yande, Neba, 
Muao, etc., and the mainland New Caledonia proper the Isle 
Pines the extreme south. The whole this reef essentially single 
formation that say, the individual islands not possess their own 
distinct coral reef, and the whole archipelago unit geographical 
structure. 

The coral attains its most perfect development barrier reef the 
east coast, where extensive fringing reef developed. barrier 
reef lies distance from the land from miles. Outside this 
reef soundings reveal great depths, but inside there comparatively 
shallow channel. This channel deepest the middle, and becomes 
shallower both towards land and towards the reef. Generally speaking, 
the reef single, and forms band coral rock awash with the sea, 
interrupted here and there numerous passes. these passes the 
water approximately the same depth that the middle the 
channel. most cases the passes the reef lie opposite the mouths 
rivers. This very interesting and important fact, and appears 
strong piece evidence for the view that the barrier reef began 
fringing reef, and that was gradually separated from the land sub- 
sidence the whole region. distance several miles incon- 
ceivable that fresh water discharged the rivers into the channel could 
suffice prevent the growth coral the passes the reef. the 
other hand, such pass existed for any reason would certainly 
kept open the scouring action the tides. The structure the reefs 
is, think, adequately explained the theory that they are the direct 
descendants fringing reefs, which were naturally interrupted the 
river mouths, 

The reefs the west coast differ some respects from those the 
east coast. large part the west coast bordered with broad 
plateaus which stretch out for several miles from the shore, and which 
are only broken passages leading from the river mouths the open 
sea. Whereas the east coast shipping can keep the comparatively 
calm waters the channel between the reef and the shore, great 
part the west coast necessary for shipping outside the reef 
into the open sea and enter the river passages make the various 
ports. the part the coast opposite Wako there broad plateau 
known the Plateau des Massacres, and outside this there barrier 
reef. similar feature noticeable the extreme north, where there 
broad plateau encircling the Island Balabio, and outside this 
distance miles the great reef Captain Cook. 

The reasons for these variations appear connected with the 
contours the dry land. the east coast the mountains approach 
very near the sea, and the shore almost always steep. The result 
that the fringing reef, when present, very narrow, for there 
breadth substratum which can grow. Balabio and Wako 
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barrier reef has apparently been formed from the original fringing reef 
the result subsidence later second fringing reef has appeared, 
and, owing the gentle contours the shore, has been able grow out 
considerable breadth. other parts the west coast, where the 
coastal rocks are mainly sedimentary, the amount subsidence that has 
taken place has been insufficient produce deep channel between the 
low coast and the outer margin the reef. 

The. idea mentioned above that the whole archipelago must 
regarded single geographical unit borne out several other 
features. the first place, have the configuration the group, 
which lies entirely between two parallel lines drawn miles apart. The 
direction these lines north-west south-east, exactly parallel the 
neighbouring Loyalty Islands, and with the same general direction the 
north-east coast Queensland, the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon 
Islands and the New Hebrides, the mountain chains the south-east part 
New Guinea, and the northern extremity New Zealand. 

addition the arrangement the land masses single straight 
line there essential similarity the geological structure, especially 
with regard the serpentine meet with the peculiar and 
characteristic serpentine rocks the Belep Islands, Yande, the Pume 
Peninsula, series mountain masses the west coast, crossing the 
island way the Chingu group between Tuo and Kone, following 
the east coast from Punereuin the extreme south, and spreading 
all over the southern region the mainland with the exception 
narrow zone sedimentary rocks along the west coast. This serpentine 
formation reappears the central core the Isle Pines. 

Moreover, between the Isle Pines and the south end the mainland 
region very shallow water, which full small and large coral reefs 
and sandbanks. exactly similar area found the north the island 
between the mainland and the Belep Islands. seems clear that these 
two coral-filled seas represent the former sites dry land connecting the 
outlying islands with the mainland. The subsidence that affected the 
whole the archipelago submerged these land bridges, and the coral that 
was growing their shores was left mark the place. 

Other Evidences from the arrangement reefs 
and the geological structure there are certain features the coast-line 
which make probable that subsidence has occurred. has been 
mentioned, the mountains approach the east coast much more nearly than 
they the west. Thus result subsidence should expect the 
indentations the east coast narrow, corresponding with narrow 
montane valleys, and when promontories and islands occur should 
expect them the nature mountain chains and peaks. This 
what actually find. 

examples narrow inlets may mentioned the great Bay 
Kanala, the Bay Kuaua, and the Bay Ba. the case Cape 
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Bocage, Mara Point, and Mount Winne have examples mountain 
promontories and the Islands and Porc-Epic have isolated 
outliers serpentine just separated from the mainland narrow sand-spits. 
The other islets off the east coast are all sandbanks, except Balabio, 
which outlier the great gneiss mountain range the north the 
island. 

the west coast, however, broad zone plains intervenes between 
the axial mountains and the sea. The effects subsidence such 
area would produce broad irregular coastal indentations, not obviously 
related with the land structure, these inlets being strewn with small islands 
representing the original hilltops. 

This actually what find the west coast, the outline which 
diversified series- broad island-bestrewn bays. The most note- 
worthy these are the Bay Nehue the north, the Bay Mueo 
the centre the island, and the great Bays St. Vincent and Dumbéa 
the south. The beautiful Bay Prony the extreme south the 
island lies montane region and thus approximates character the 
inlets the east coast. singularly perfect example drowned 
valley system into which discharge number rivers from nearly all 
points the compass. 

Other Changes have given reasons for view that the 
New Caledonian system has suffered considerable subsidences more 
less remote epoch. contrast with this may now mention evidence 
which shows that more recent times certain amount elevation has 
taken place. glance the map shows that considerable area the 
archipelago composed emerged corals. The Loyalty Islands, the 
outer zone the Isle Pines, and narrow belt country extending 
from Unia Goro the south-east end the mainland consist more 
less elevated and metamorphosed madreporic rocks. 

the case the Isle Pines, Mare and the Yate belt the coral 
superposed upon serpentine basis. altitudes these different coral 
areas are instructive. The Astrolabe Reefs are awash with the sea. Uvea 
consists partly emerged corals, partly actively growing atoll, the 
maximum altitude being 40-50 feet. Lifu has maximum altitude 
180 feet. Mare reaches height 280-320 feet; that say, the 
further towards the south-east the higher the emerged corals 
become. The Yate strip only few feet above sea-level, agreeing 
this respect with part Uvea, while the coral zone the Isle Pines 
reaches about the same general altitude Lifu. isolated rock 
coral has also been observed Yengen, and the Champignon 
islets the mouth the Bay St. Vincent are also emerged and under- 
cut corals. These facts taken together indicate, opinion, that 
tilting the ocean floor has taken place recent times, the elevation 
becoming progressively greater towards the east. 

Other Limestones.—The coral formation which the Loyalty Islands, 
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the Isle Pines, and the Yate strip are composed frequently very much 
altered the action water, being tunnelled out and precipitated 
stalactites and various crystalline forms. the north part the island 
totally different series limestones also occur which show trace 
their relationship coral, and which certainly have entirely different 
origin. Three main outcrops these limestones occur one extends along 
the east coast from Yengen another the mica-schist area 
between Pilu and Kumak, and third the centre the island 
between Poia and Punereuin. all cases the surrounding rock belongs 
the series the primary schists. 

The limestone itself crystalline and semi-translucent exceedingly 
hard and rings like bell when struck. gives rise near Yengen 
series remarkable rocks fantastic shape. Fig. shows the curious rock 
reach altitude about 450 feet, and resemble small scale the 
structure the Tyrolean Dolomites. The outline exceedingly irregular 
and often sharply planes cleavage run all directions, and the 
sharp edges and resistance weathering testify the hardness and dura- 
bility the rock. some cases the interior these rocks hollowed 
out into capacious caverns, but true stalactites are very scarce and the 
caverns are probably rather lysigenous than water-worn. these caverns, 
interesting note, the peculiar endemic tailed bats make their home. 

1908 there have been number meteorological 
stations New Caledonia, the Isle Pines, Lifu and Mare. These 
have been conducted under the guidance Dr. Mialaret, who has 
published from time time the facts which have been collected with 
regard the climate. Previous 1908, only sporadic observations had 
been made, apart from Numea, whose climate is, the whole, somewhat 
exceptional. 

Temperature—The mean minimum C., the mean maxi- 
mum, the mean temperature for the whole year being 
Thus the climate mesothermic. There little variation between the 
east and west coasts, though evident ‘that the temperatures vary 
much according the altitude. The highest temperature record 
and the lowest general, however, the maximum 
temperature does not exceed 36°. The months December, January, 
and February are the hottest the year, and June, July, and August are 
the coolest. 

may remarked that the height the summer temperature 
much modified the prevailing trade wind, which blows day almost 
continually with considerable force from the east-south-east. There 
often great temperature variation between day and night. This particu- 
larly marked the winter, and largely due the land-breeze which 
blows from the mountains from shortly after sunset until next morning. 
Rain.—The average rainfall from 1908 1912 was 1845 mm. (73 inches) 
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per annum, distributed over 142 rainy days. The seasons are not strictly 
delimited, and heavy rains may occur throughout the year but, generally 
speaking, possible distinguish rainy season January, February, 
and March, and dry season September, October, and November. The 
total rainfall varies greatly different years. The mean rainfall 1910 
was 2439 mm. (96 inches); was 1264 mm. inches). 

These figures refer observations made over the whole extent the 
island, but there may local variations rainfall. Dr. Mialaret divides 
the mainland into four (1) The east coast with 2696 mm. (106 
inches) 156 days (2) the south with 2531 mm. (100 inches) 161 days 
(3) the centre with 1874 mm. (74 inches) 162 days; (4) the west coast 
with 1471 mm. (58 inches) 131 days. rains more the night than 
the day, and diluvial rains are not rare. The highest rainfall 
hours ever recorded was February 1909, when 486 mm. 
(19 inches) fell the Col d’Amieu. 

Pressure and barometer varies little, the usual daily 
movements being observed with maxima a.m. and p.m., and 
minima p.m. The reigning wind fresh and strong 
trade from the east the south-south-east. This wind blows with little 
intermission from the middle the spring the middle the 
During the winter the wind much more variable, and has generally less 
force. 

New Caledonia visited destructive cyclones. occur almost 
exclusively the months January-March. They are heralded 
stormy weather, leaden overcast sky, and sharp lowering the 
pressure. They are exceedingly destructive buildings, coconut planta- 
tions, etc. The use the barometer understood every one who 
owns boat, and owing the abundance good harbours comparatively 
few wrecks occur. ‘Thunderstorms are very rare. 

The question whether the climate considered dry 
wet is, perhaps, unprofitable one. The rainfall, have seen, 
relatively abundant, but for various reasons evaporation exceedingly 
great the open, and the result that many parts the country give 
impression ofaridity. For instance, 1884, Numea, 888 mm. (35 inches) 
rain fell, but the amount water evaporated free surface was almost 
double this, viz. 1789 mm. (70 inches), and probable that evaporation 
from the soil would greater still. every visitor Numea notices, 
the district surrounding that town for the greater part the year dry 
and burnt up. Moreover, the soil over great part the country very 
permeable, and the rain that falls absorbed rapidly and transferred 
the numerous streams, which times heavy rain often produce destruc- 
tive floods. This applies particularly the serpentine districts. 

The aspect the country varies tremendously according the con- 
figuration the land. The open plains, such occur generally the 
west coast, are green and luxuriant the warm wet summer months only. 
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During the greater part the year the vegetation burnt up, except 
close streams. 

The open exposed hillsides, whether serpentine, gneiss, schists, 
sedimentary rocks, are covered with vegetation whose whole aspect 
suggests drought. Low shrubs prevail, mixed with great quantities 
esculentum and few all these plants possessing 
leaves rigid coriaceous texture and thick cuticles. When, however, 
enter the forests find ourselves the midst vegetation tropical 
luxuriance. great variety trees abound, many reaching considerable 
heights. Beneath them are shrubs and lianes, and their branches 
great variety epiphytic orchids, filmy ferns, and bryophytes. The 
alternations between the scrub the open hillsides and the forest the 
valleys often very sharp. passing from one into the other one 
passes from hot, dry atmosphere, from scorched soil with drop 
water visible, and from small-leaved xerophilous shrubs, atmosphere 
saturated with moisture, wet and dripping trunks and soil, and 
vegetation largely trees with immense leaves, palms, arbo- 
rescent ferns, and all the splendour the forest which regard 
characteristically tropical. 

Natural only animal products suitable for export are 
troca-shell and béche-de-mer. former exploited considerable 
scale the French, Japanese, and Kanakas. During the past fifteen 
years the reefs have been practically cleared this shell, and now 
necessary dive order obtain specimens. The industry has recently 
been regulated law, there being close season and minimum size 
but the evil has been done, and doubtful whether troca collecting will 
recover from the wholesale depredations the first few years. 

The native vegetable products are numerous and valuable. Sandal- 
wood, which formerly grew abundantly over the whole archipelago, has 
now been almost extinguished. The three species kaori yield valuable 
timbers for ship and house building, but owing the difficulty exploita- 
tion mountainous country very little timber cut and none exported. 
Other valuable timber trees are the chéne-gomme gummifera, 
Araucaria Rulei,and Cooki (Fig. which only the 
last worked the large scale. There are also number hard and 
fancy woods suitable for furniture and cabinet-making. The native kaoris 
yield large quantities resin, and some gum-digging takes place. 
Australia, there singularly small number edible native fruits. The 
French population brought their own fruits the same way that the 
natives earlier times brought theirs. 

Minerals and mineral wealth New Caledonia great 
and varied. Deposits, large and small, almost all the metals occur. 
Iron far the most abundant, but, owing the lack good coal, its 
exploitation impracticable. The most valuable deposits are ores 
nickel, chromium, and cobalt. Other metals have been mined small 
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quantity, especially copper and gold, but these are not commercially 
profitable present. 

Rich deposits cobalt occur the summits large proportion 
the low serpentine hills, and the past these have been worked 
innumerable small enterprises the part solitary settlers, escaped 
convicts, and The discovery argentiferous cobalt North 
America, however, killed the Caledonian industry, and now the only traces 
remaining are scarred hillsides and broken-down washing arrangements. 

Mining for nickel and chromium flourishing condition, and 
high percentage the world’s supply these important metals comes 
from New Caledonia. Small quantities both metals occur scattered 
throughout the serpentine, and some places, chiefly the crests 
lateral ridges the mountain chains, sufficient deposits the minerals 
are found worth mining. Nickel occurs various forms gar- 
nierite and peculiar brown light nickel ore. Chromium occurs 
chromite. The chrome mine Tiebaghi reputed the richest 
the world, and within few miles the sea (Fig. 7). All the mines are 
superficial. stated that the minerals only occur surface pockets, 
and indeed they appear the products weathering serpentine. 
The reason for the occurrence rich local deposits must considered 
unsolved problem. 

Other igneous rocks are the only ones productive 
the other hand, they are generally unsuitable for cattle- 
raising and cultivation. even impossible drive herd cattle 
across the serpentine country without taking fodder, the natural 
vegetation affords forage. The sedimentary rocks yield minerals, 
but these agriculture and cattle-raising can practised. 

Although the soil derived from the sedimentary rocks often rich 
mineral salts the natural vegetation over great areas hill and plain 
appears poor and unprofitable. Vast areas are covered kind 
savannah which the only tree the niaouli, ‘The 
undergrowth consists almost entirely the present day alien grasses. 
Some these afford fair pasture for cattle, but the raising sheep 
difficult owing the abundance the cosmopolitan Andropogon 
whose awns become entangled the wool and cause ulceration, and 
sometimes death. The chief enemy cattle-raising the erratic nature 
the water supply. Droughts are frequent, and the evaporation 
intense the shallow-rooted grasses become completely burnt up. 
general the colonist makes attempt remedy this pumping and 
irrigation, with the result that the cattle are often extremely poor, and 
large numbers die. Apart from the small amount meat used for 
immediate consumption, which, owing the heat the climate and the 
primitive means communication, very limited, all the beef canned, 
The mining population obtains fresh meat only rare intervals, and the 
same the case with vegetables and fruits. 
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The cultivation many different crops has been attempted. Com- 
paratively few have succeeded, but seems probable that the reason for 
this rather the primitiveness the means cultivation than the 
soil and climate. The colonist uses practically irrigation nor manuring, 
the result being that though the first year two good crops may 
obtained, deterioration and disease soon set with disheartening results. 
Moreover the twin enemies torrential rains, giving rise devastating 
floods, and drought render culture difficult. 

The most successful the colonists’ cultures are those coffee and 
maize. Coffee has succeeded especially the north the island. 
addition there the staple product many tropical countries—copra. 
great variety plants are grown small scale satisfy the imme- 
diate wants the colonist. The export trade agricultural products 
confined coffee, maize, and copra. clear that the agricultural 
the country are not developed their fullest extent. This 
very largely due the slowness with which the country has been colonized, 
which attributed, part, any rate, the penal system. 

flora New Caledonia large and varied, and presents 
many exceptional features. own collections and those MM. 
Sarasin and Roux are not yet fully worked out, the following particulars 
are founded list compiled Guillaumin The total 
number species Phanerogams given this list 2253, and the 
number Pteridophyta certainly excess 300 species. will 
seen that this number much higher than that the majority Pacific 
Islands. 

Not only the flora rich species, but the proportion endemic 
forms exceptionally high. Exact figures are wanting present, but the 
endemism extends numerous genera, and one group, the Balanopsi- 
dales, which considered Engler distinct order. 

The families which contain the highest number species are the 
following 


The most striking feature shown this list the position the 
Composite, and These three families, which 
are dominant almost all the local floras the world, here occupy very 
low position the list. This peculiarity emphasised the fact that the 
great majority the representatives these families New Caledonia 
are alien origin and are indeed plants economic importance and 
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cosmopolitan weeds the tropical and sub-tropical zone. For instance, 
the seventy-five Graminez only about half dozen are native. The 
majority the are plants with easily distributed seeds which 
have arrived accidentally with imports, and the include 
number culinary and other useful plants. The absence these families 
especially noticeable the serpentine districts, where the alien flora has 
made comparatively little inroad the for instance, are repre- 
sented single species, which occurs sparsely 3000 feet altitude. 

When consider the large indigenous families notice that the 
main affinities the flora are twofold. the one hand, certain families 
occur great variety which are the Indo-Malay such are the 
Euphorbiacez, and Other smaller 
families with the same geographical affinities are the and 
while the New Caledonian members the 
Palmacez, and are more closely allied the Indo-Malayan 
sub-families than those other neighbouring regions. 

the other hand, have equally clear relations with the flora 
South-East Australia. The with capsular fruits are very 
abundant constituents the flora. with fleshy fruits, 
which are pantropical with many species Indo-Malaya, are also present 
New Caledonia plenty.) The Proteacee number fewer than 
44, showing the clearest relationship with Australia, the Indo-Malay 
genus being unrepresented. The Epacridacez spp.), Dilleni- 
spp.), (58 spp.), spp.), and others 
also bear out the connexion, particularly with the flora New South 
Wales. 

noteworthy that the Indo-Malayan elements the flora are 
chiefly represented the forest regions, and the Australian elements 
the scrub and savannah regions. Schlechter’s division the island into 
north region with Indo-Malayan floristic affinities, and south region 
with Australian affinities seems depend the dominance forest 
the north and scrub and savannah the south. The littoral zone 
related floristically the Pacific area general, and need not further 
discussed here. 

consideration the flora leads the conclusion, supported 
other lines evidence, that New Caledonia very ancient land mass 
and has been separated from continental areas for very long period, the 
date separation apparently preceding the period which the Com- 
Graminez, and Papilionatez were evolved and distributed over the 
Earth’s surface. That land connexion previously existed appears 
certain from the wholesale nature the resemblances the flora its 
distant neighbours, and from the fact that the majority native New 


Caledonian plants have natural distribution mechanisms which would 


account for their transportation over wide spaces sea. 
most striking feature the fauna the almost complete 
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absence mammals. The only representatives this group native 
the island are the bats and flying-foxes (among which may specially 
mentioned species with tail), rat and pig, the latter two 
apparently dating from prehistoric times. East Indian stag has been 
introduced, and now locally abundant. 

There are marsupials nor amphibians, though the French have 
introduced species frog. Land snakes are absent, but lizards are 
represented several species skink and gecko, including one excep- 
tional size. The birds are not numerous species, but contain represen- 
tatives most the families. The kagou, jubatus, perhaps 
the most remarkable its systematic position has been extremely doubtful. 
has large, well-developed wings, but entirely flightless. can easily 
captured dogs, and for this reason rapidly diminishing numbers. 

Among the insects the Orthoptera are represented remarkable 
variety Mantids and Phasmids, and the Hemiptera, Diptera, and Cole- 
optera are also represented large numbers forms, but the Lepidoptera 
and Hymenoptera comprise comparatively few species. the whole there 
seems lack insects which depend for locomotion exclusively 
flight. spiders, and scorpions are all represented some 
variety. The land Mollusca comprise some remarkable forms, including 
species which may inches long. 

The fauna general, like the flora, shows features which may 
correlated with long isolation, viz. the great development certain peculiar 
genera, often primitive type, the large lacunz the series, and the 
high degree endemism. The geographical relationships are, the whole, 
with the New Hebrides, East Australia, and the Indo-Malayan region. 

native population follows the more fertile soil and the 
river valleys, and exceedingly scanty the serpentine districts. Tribes 
occur both the coast and the interior, speaking great variety 
languages and dialects whose distribution does not correspond with the 
physical features the country. The coastal tribes rely upon fishing 
well agriculture, and those the east coast also carry trade with the 
Loyalty Islands. The tribes the interior rely solely their crops and 
game. 

The French population depending upon commerce has installed itself 
chiefly along the coast settlements. The capital, Numea, 
almost exclusively commercial and administrative. The coastal settle- 
ments were founded mainly near river mouths fertile agricultural soil 
where the early settlers naturally came into conflict with the 
surrections and massacres occurred from time time, and there seems 
doubt that colonization, the imposition the poll-tax, and the seizure 
the best land were strongly resented the natives, despite statements 
the contrary. 

present the natives are confined limited reserves they have been 
reduced numbers about half since the beginning colonization, this 
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being due the introduction European diseases, alcohol, and the 
stigma attached illegitimacy. The native population suffers largely 
from consumption, leprosy, and plague, and there certain 
amount elephantiasis. Leprosy making some headway among the 
white population, isolation not strictly enforced though the Isle 
Pines, where the natives have instituted their own leper isolation station, the 
disease fair way become extinct. 

Means Communication.—The chief means communication coast- 
wise vessels which skirt the coast and call the various ports, most 
which provide excellent anchorages and means roads and paths which 
also follow the coast. There single metalled road about 100 miles 
long from Numea Burai. number other roads 
connect the various centres, and two three cross the so-called chaine 
centrale” from one coast the other. There are also considerable 
number native tracks which generally follow the river valleys and 
ridges, but these last are falling into disuse owing the decrease the 
native population. The result that very easy get from one point 
another along the coast but owing the very rough and mountainous 
nature the country very difficult make journeys the interior. 
There narrow-gauge single-line railway from Numea Paita, and 
daily service motors runs between Numea and Burai. The telephone 
has been installed along almost the whole length coast, and foot mails 
reach most the agricultural settlements twice week. 

Convict Caledonia best known this country 
convict settlement. The transportation convicts there began 1864, 
and ceased 1894. 1889 there were over 7000 convicts the island. 
present there are only about 300 old men, invalids, and imbeciles 
Iland, the chief penitentiary, and number ticket-of-leave 
men, who work for the colonists wage. 

The period maximum number convicts was also the period the 
maximum commercial prosperity the French population. The convicts 
were employed partly works public importance, the construction 
roads and buildings, and part they were hired nominal wage 
mine proprietors and other colonists. This latter course, while bringing 
prosperity individual capitalists, and revenue the administration, was, 
however, shortsighted and there can little doubt that the convicts 
had been employed exclusively improving the means communica- 
tion the future welfare the colony would have been better served. 

The result the stoppage transportation has been create com- 
mercial depression, and the prosperity the colony has been the down 
grade since 1894. The stoppage the supply cheap convict labour 
has led the importation large number aliens for various purposes. 
Japanese are present the number several thousand, being employed 
miners, and the troca fisheries. Japanese, Tonkinese, and Chinese 
come domestic servants and field workers, Arabs stokers and 
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greasers, and variety Melanesian people from the New Hebrides, 
Loyalties, and Solomons, well native Caledonians, are employed 
general handymen, and shipping. Numea one the most cosmo- 
politan towns the world, being quite possible the course short 
promenade notice twelve fifteen totally distinct human races. 

Natives.—The native population New Caledonia branch the 
Melanesian stock, and there some reason think that may among 
the most primitive that group races. the relations the 
New Caledonian race with those the surrounding land masses, 
appears probable that they are more closely connected with the natives 
Australia than with those the New Hebrides the Solomon Islands. 
They are medium stature, the average height being about feet inches. 
Information the anthropometric features the indigenous New 
Caledonian race scanty, but hoped that the researches 
MM. Sarasin and Roux, who were the island two years before Mr. 
Montague and myself, will supply this lack. The head dolichocephalic 
and the forehead slants backwards. The supraorbital ridges are promi- 
nent, and striking feature the deep depression the root the nose. 
The hair short and frizzy both sexes, and almost always black. 
The men are capable growing long frizzy beards, and the older men 
make habit so. The colour the skin rather difficult define. 
dull brown with somewhat sallow tinge, very different from the 
dark rich brown the Loyalty Islanders. 

very necessary distinguish between the original natives the 
island and the immigrants. some districts, particularly the east 
coast the neighbourhood Kanala, Wailu, and Tuo, one meets with 
population which shows marked similarities with the natives the 
Loyalty Islands, and precisely these places which are the most easily 
accessible from that group. the other hand, the south New 
Caledonia the natives are all colonists from the Isle Pines. actually 
find the most primitive inhabitants the island the north and the 
centre the island. Mr. Montague spent some time the tribe 
Gondé the head the Wailu valley, which far enough away from 
the coast have suffered little contamination from Loyalty Island immi- 
grants, and visited rarely Europeans. discoveries religion, 
Magic, music, and ceremonial are great interest, but must not forestall 
his account them. will confine myself what have actually 
observed. 

The hand civilization heavy upon the island and has affected 
mainly the native tribes along the coast. Here all the native arts and 
industries have been abandoned, beaten bark and cocoanut fibre have 
given place cotton garments printed many colours, thatch and niaouli 
bark have been replaced sawn wood and galvanized iron, the native 
fruits and vegetables have yielded canned beef and chemical wine, and 
the cookery longer done the native earthenware vessels, but 
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Australian billies and American kerosine tins. Certain objects difficult 
destroy and impossible sell have withstood the general disorganization. 
Houses and canoes remain certain localities, though more often than 
not the canoes are rigged European fashion and the houses are decorated 
with Christian symbols. necessary very careful before deciding 
whether object used the natives primitive acquired. 
instance may mention the remarkable piercing drill figured and described 
Father Lambert, the author the fullest study the customs and 
implements the New Caledonians. ‘This was pointed piece hard 
stone mounted vertical axis, which was made rotate means 
cross-bar and spirally wound strings. was used for boring holes 
beads and stone axes. device from the first appeared 
too complicated nature mechanically for the simple mind the New 
Caledonian, and have since learned that exactly similar implement 
used Brittany menders china and earthenware. seems 
possible that this device was introduced the early Marist missionaries 
who commenced settle the island about 1840, even earlier 
arrivals from Europe. 

native house substantially the same type throughout 
the whole New Caledonia and the Isle Pines. Fig. represents 
house near Yengen. ground plan almost always 
and the sides rise vertically height about feet. There 
stout central post variable height, the top which are attached 
the beams which spring from the ring short posts forming the 
skeleton the walls. The roof therefore conical, and invariably 
covered with thick thatch tall grasses and sedges. The lower 
margin this thatch protrudes for some distance beyond the walls and 
throws off the rain. The walls are made different material according 
the locality. districts where the niaouli abundant, 
which can detached large pieces from the trunk, sewn the 
uprights and makes excellent wall. better the bark the 
chéne-gomme gummifera) this detached from the tree 
large sheets, and spread out flat under weights the sun dry, when 
becomes extremely hard and durable. tree abundant the 
serpentine districts where the niaouli rare. other places where 
neither these trees sufficiently abundant, the natives make use 
thatch for the walls well for the roof. door the house its 
only opening the exterior. low and narrow, and flanked two 
large doorposts. top these posts carved into grotesque 
face with exaggerated features and often protruding tongue. lower 
part the post carved conventional pattern curves diamonds, 
the spaces being supposed Mr. Montague tells me, the 
stomachs the figure. The apex the roof terminated large 


Rectangular houses were seen Mr. Montague primitive tribe near Table 
Unio, but these appear exceptional. 
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ornament very varied design which may may not bear remote 
resemblance human face. often carved very cleverly, when the 
primitive tools the disposal the native are taken into account. Any 
projecting points this ornament are always decorated with conch shells. 

The front the house occasionally approached through short 
drive,” enclosed between two low stone walls, often terminated posts 
(Fig. 5). The floor the house usually raised above the outside level. 
the fire made and the food cooked. For sleeping purposes the 
bare earth strewn with palm-leaves, dry grasses, bracken. the walls 
are hung the various implements used the owner the house, his nets, 
his spears, his thatching-needles, his calabashes, his slimg and bag sling- 
stones. furniture there none, except that one place the Poyes 
tribe have seen the natives use curious wooden pillow, carved out 
single block wood, with concave upper surface support the head, 
and standing two broad legs. The whole arrangement reminiscent 
the African native pillow, and those found nearer New Caledonia, as, 
for instance, New Guinea. The above description applies the vast 
majority native dwelling-houses, but variations this primitive, simple 
type also occur the case houses used the residence the chief, 
for ceremonial purposes. the Isle Pines there are two large houses 
which may here briefly described. 

Vao there unusually large round house, built just above the 
shore. less than feet diameter, and the central pole huge 
hardwood feet circumference. The wall has sixteen main posts and 
the sides and roof are thatched. There double doorway with three 
carved and painted doorposts the same type those found the main- 
land. The house not inhabited the present day, but used store 
for fishing and turtle nets. were also number parts old 
double pirogue. the side this house fence composed big 
logs feet high set close one another. The form the tops these 
posts shows them the central poles native houses. The village 
Vao was evidently much more populous formerly than present. 
now the headquarters the Catholic Mission, and the old round house 
rough crucifix instead the usual carefully carved taboo-post. 

the other end the island the magnificent old house the grand 
chief the village Gaji. This house built quite different plan 
from that the round house (Fig. 10). The ground plan rectangular, the 
length being feet and the breadth feet, the total height being feet. 
The middle line the house formed five equidistant central posts, 
each inches diameter, these supporting the horizontal ridgé-pole. The 
ridge-pole carries the upper ends the beams which spring from series 
wall-posts each feet high. The walls and roof are thatched. one 
the long sides are two double doorways. strange feature the total 
lack ornament. The doors open into courtyard enclosed stockade 
logs, many having carved tops like those Vao. narrow winding 
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passage between two rows these posts leads the outside through 
doorway cut through the trunk large living banyan tree (Fig. 9). 
Adjoining the main courtyard smaller space originally enclosed 
palisade which was used store for gifts fish, yams, coconuts, taros, 
and other produce brought preparation for the native dance ceremonies 
pilou-pilous. house now unoccupied, but was formerly the resi- 
dence the chief: adjoining house, now destroyed, was used him 
for receiving his festival guests. 

canoes may simply classified into single and double. 
the double canoes there are two dug-outs connected transverse 
booms the single canoes there only one dug-out which connected 
transverse booms float. The double variety is, believe, completely 
extinct, though was able see the parts dismantled one the Isle 
Pines. The single canoe, the other hand, abundant along the 
coast and the larger rivers (Fig. 6). Two types may distinguished, 
the decked and the deckless. The former can rigged with mast and 
sail and capable making considerable voyages. The latter pro- 
pelled punting paddling and suitable only for alongshore work. 
Canoes without outriggers are never met with. 

The construction canoe the old days was lengthy process. 
First all the forest had searched for suitable tree, and the native 
thought nothing going many miles inland mountain sides find 
what wanted. The tree found, had felled, and with the stone 
axes, which constituted almost the only tool, the felling might take two 
three years. The tree was roughly shaped the forest, and was then 
hauled down the mountain side and across country until the shore was 
The log was here dug out means stone adzes and fire. 
Holes were bored through the gunwales, and the outrigger booms, two 
three number, according the size the canoe, were lashed 
means twine made from coconut fibre. The far ends the booms 
were attached the float means pairs Y-shaped this 
arrangement being closely similar that observed the canoes the 
Torres Straits, The result was deckless pirogue. 

the decked pirogues the two ends the dug-out are covered in, and 
coffin-shaped structure planks erected amidships. the top 
this are placed the booms and the broad deck. The whole structure 
made water-tight means split saplings and plugs niaouli bark, 
caulked with resin obtained chewing the buds species Gardenia 
abundant the forests. Steering was done long paddle lashed 
near the stern. 

The double canoe was much more elaborate structure, and was 
ornamented with carving. deck was built all across the booms, and 
projected out either side beyond the dug-outs. the middle this 
deck was erected kind deck-house, and the top this was 
bridge,” which was mounted the navigating officer.” There was 
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immense lateen sail made woven rush leaves with two diverging 
yards, the apex which was inserted depression the bow. When 
was necessary tack, the tip the boom was lifted out the 
depression, and was carried round and put similar depression the 
other end. The result was that the stern now became the bow. Four 
huge paddles were carried for steering, one each end each dug-out. 
These canoes were exceedingly seaworthy, and made long voyages. They 
could carry crew twenty men, and were used the Isle Pines for 
predatory raids upon the mainland. 

Native native depends for sustenance firstly the 
coconut, which may native the north the island, and the pig, 
which appears have been present here the New Hebrides from 
prehistoric times. The only other native products that consumes are 
one two native fruits and leaves inferior quality, flying-foxes, wild 
pigeons, and number small birds. Cannibalism was formerly frequent, 
human flesh being eaten partly for the sake satisfying hunger and 
partly because the qualities the part eaten were supposed pass into 
the eater. The native also brought from his ancestral home several 
varieties yams, taro, and banana. These cultivates with the greatest 
care. For the taro has system irrigation which astonishes its 
perfection and the success which results from it. The water often 
brought across hilly country for miles, and then distributed series 
terraces which cover whole hillsides. Large areas country are covered 
with derelict Kanaka cultivation terraces which have been abandoned 
owing the decrease population consequent upon the arrival 
Europeans. 


IsLE PINES. 


The Isle Pines (or Kunie) situated miles from the southern 
extremity the mainland, with which forms part the same system. 
This shown the identity the serpentine formation the two 
islands, and also the shallow water full patches coral which inter- 
venes between them. 

divided into two highly distinct regions. the centre core 
serpentine formation, very similar character that which found 
the southern extremity the mainland. This consists almost entirely 
plateau which rises one point altitude 880 feet. Surround- 
ing the serpentine plateau found zone emerged coral rocks, this 
zone varying greatly breadth. The serpentine point reaches the 
coast. Outside this zone again have the reefs and actively growing 
corals which encircle almost the whole the island. 

The Isle Pines thus related the serpentine formation the 
mainland the one hand and the coralline formation the Loyalty 
Islands the other. may noted that the island Maré there 
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small core igneous rock, first recorded Chambeyron, and 
recently revisited Prof. Davis. 

The maximum elevation the coral plain above sea-level about 
100 feet. Here and there isolated rocks hard coral project above the 
general level, but for the most part the country quite flat. Water has 
undermined the coral rock various places and produced extensive caves 
with copious growths stalactites and stalagmites. some cases the 
water standing these caves direct communication with the sea and 
rises and falls with the tide. The roof the caves often quite thin and 
roots banyans occasionally penetrate through and hang down the 
floor. The typical vegetation the coral zone high forest with various 
species banyan conspicuous elements. The undergrowth dense 
and almost impenetrable. The coral itself comes the surface many 
places, but generally overlaid more less scanty deposit red 
earth derived from the leaching-out the coral. 

the coral zone that the native dwellings are entirely situated, 
and frequently follows the line junction between the 
coral and serpentine. 

The coastline exceedingly irregular, being broken into small bays 
with fringing archipelago islands the undercut mushroom type. 
One these small islands was recently broken half cyclone. 
Fig. shows coral “champignon” near Gaji. the beach the 
foreground are bones stranded whale. 

The surrounding serpentine region marked off from the coral zone 
more less pronounced escarpment, the general level the plateau 
being about 350 feet. The vegetation the serpentine entirely dif- 
ferent from that the coral. The poverty the soil brings about 
great reduction the size and luxuriance the vegetation, and totally 
different series species occurs. The greater part the plateau 
covered with low heath-like vegetation, which bracken dominant 
over large areas. slightly more favourable spots low scrub formation 
occurs, and this may even rise height feet. The charac- 
teristic niaouli, rarely found serpentine soils the mainland, 
here abundant, mixed with Acacia Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature the plateau the presence scattered dome-shaped 
mounds earth, which occur the number about fifty, both 
the open heath and smaller extent the forest (Fig. 12). These 
resemble nothing much burial tumuli frequent many parts 
England. These tumuli are approximately circular, averaging about 
feet diameter, are about feet high, and are composed entirely 
the loose granular serpentine earth. They are scattered quite irregu- 
larly over the plateau. Excavation has revealed contents interest. 
They are not regarded with any fear reverence the natives who, 
while positive that they are not the work man, advance explanation 
them. Various suggestions have been put forward explain them. 
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has been hazarded that they are ant hills, against which view may said 
that they are composed loose earth and that ant known which 
builds such hills. the other hand, suggested that they may have 
served beacons used the natives signal the mainland but many 
these hills are completely shut off from the mainland the contours 
the plateau. quite unable offer any suggestion their 
origin myself. 

The road from Kuto Vao passes through the junction between the 
serpentine and the coral, and fortunate cutting permitted photograph 
the serpentine rocks with superposed coral (Fig. 11; the line indi- 
cating the line junction). some cases the coral could seen 
actually position growth upon what was probably the original serpen- 
tine seashore the island. example can seen the centre the 
upper part Fig. 

Around the coast are numerous small sandbanks, raised few feet 
above sea-level, and presenting most singular appearance owing the 
dense forest Cooki (see Fig. 4), with which they are covered. 
This remarkable tree, which may grow the height 200 feet, but which 
always remains slender and columnar, also found abundance the 
Isle Pines itself: their form caused members Captain Cook’s original 
expedition mistake them distance for basaltic columns 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said Our business for this evening 
paper island which most probably know very little, and which 
believe the literature comparatively limited—New Caledonia, formerly 
French penal settlement, and one the largest islands the Our 
lecturer, Mr. Compton, Fellow Caius, Cambridge, and has worked 
for some time the Botany School the University. 1914 spent 
year New Caledonia, chiefly engaged botanical work, with colleague 
who was looking after the zoology and mineralogy the island. Both kept 
their eyes open its geography. was scientific expedition, supported 
not only the Royal Society but also the Percy Sladen Trust and the 
Travelling Scholars’ Fund Cambridge. will ask Mr. Compton read 
his paper. 


(Mr. Compton then read the paper printed above and discussion followed.) 


The MASTER DOWNING (Prof. SEWARD): fear have very little 
‘say that will interest but should like express thanks the 
President for giving the opportunity being here to-night. have been 
very greatly interested what Mr. Compton has told us, more especially from 
the point view botanist, think may lay claim have had something 
with his visit New Caledonia was partly suggestion that Mr. 
Compton determined One felt quite sure that any expedition 
New Caledonia would bring back results the greatest value. 
still too early estimate the value Mr. Compton’s results. The war 
has seriously interfered with the but have seen great deal Mr. 
Compton’s material, and feel sure that, given time and opportunity, shall 
derive from the working out that material results the greatest interest. 
One reason why New Caledonia appeals botanists that exceedingly 
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rich species and even genera which occur other part the world, 
Personally, have always felt great interest the island because the 
occurrence there number species conifer, particularly species 
that occur nowhere else. These particular species are undoubtedly 
extremely ancient, and the same may said, think, many other plants 
the island. respects the vegetation New Caledonia carries further 
back the history plants than almost any other part the world. have 
there, the true sense the word, many links with the past. For example, 
Araucaria Cooki, which Mr. Compton spoke, type conifer which 
find specimens preserved fossils this country but type which has 
long since disappeared from the whole the Northern Hemisphere. That 
only one the many reasons why New Caledonia appeals particularly 
botanists one the most fascinating and interesting places the world. 
Mr. Compton referred Captain Cook’s expedition and the opinion expressed 
the botanists accompanying him the nature those extraordinary 
looking trees the Isle Pines. They thought they must columns 
basalt but when they got nearer the island these botanists admitted that 
they were trees. But, remember rightly, that not quite correct account 
what really took place. Captain Cook, think, says, “Even when got 
nearer the island practically all the members the crew were convinced that 
these were not columns basalt, but were really trees, except our philosophers 
who still maintained that they were columns basalt.” will not take any 
more time, but should like congratulate Mr. Compton the results has 
obtained New Caledonia, and should also like wish him success work- 
ing out the material has brought home. 

Dr. can confirm Prof. Seward’s remarks the value Mr. 
Compton’s collection. have had opportunity the Natural History 
Museum working large portion the plants, and collection 
which there are many new forms. That may seem somewhat remarkable. 
are told that the island was discovered and annexed the French about seventy 
years ago, and may seem rather strange that seventy years afterwards 
English botanist should land which comparatively accessible, where 
travelling comparatively easy, and yet able make collection 
plants which very rich new forms. One wonders whether the same would 
have happened the British admiral who was driven off the French had 
annexed the island for the British. quite sure would not have happened 
Dr. Lang’s advice the Germans had been taken more than fifty years ago. 
Under those circumstances should have had large monograph the 
botany New Caledonia, and there would not have been nearly much for 
Mr. Compton two years ago. One the things have after the 
war, English well French, explore botanically our possessions, espe- 
cially our tropical possessions. shall find will pay well, because 
among the novelties there are doubtless many plants which will economic 
value. 

should also like congratulate Mr. Compton the special opportunity 
has had. very frequently botanist collecting new, botanically new, 
country hampered want time, want transport and means. Mr. 
Compton had the great advantage botanical training start with; 
knew what collect and how collect it, and had certain amount 
means his disposal. also had staying the island for 
year. course ought have stayed there ten then 

would have done even better than has already done. 
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part the value Mr. Compton’s collection those curious coniferous 
forms which Prof. Seward has referred. Another remarkable thing the 
indigenous forms, the genera and species which are peculiar the island 
and not found elsewhere. Mr. Compton has brought home quite number 
these. They are the most interesting things botanist can get hold of— 
very puzzling, occupying great deal our time, but extremely interesting, 
especially from the point view phylogeny. They supply gaps our 
story plant relationships. But treading little dangerous ground. 
recently published botanical work great interest eminent 
botanist the author defines phylogeny fantastical conception. goes 
show that similarity clue relationship, and working these lines 
argues that form species may have originated any part the world and 
many times that say, because you find plant growing New Caledonia 
and similar plant Australia you can deduce nothing from that fact 
the geographical distribution relationship between floras. may 
mere accident; the species may have originated merely the result 
fortuitous meeting the gametes, and may have happened anywhere and 
any time. view which will not taken most botanists, 
and therefore can welcome such collection Mr. Compton’s, which 
affords many remarkable forms that help work out little more 
thoroughly the systematic relationships various forms plants. glad 
have had this opportunity bearing witness Mr. Compton’s very useful 
piece 

The PRESIDENT there other our Fellows here who can add 
our knowledge New Caledonia, compare its features with those other 
islands the Pacific, will close the proceedings moving the usual vote 
thanks, need hardly say will hearty one. Mr. Compton has given 
very interesting general account and great many pictures this important 
island. sometimes have nights when are anthropological to-night 
have been botanical. Geography, happily, touches upon almost every science. 
was greatly struck the extraordinary character the vegetation New 
Caledonia, and, has just been said, its archaic appearance. reminds 
some respects the vegetation the Mountains the Moon. When saw 
that for the first time felt was wandering one the landscapes 
depicted geography books representations early stages the Earth’s 
progress. 

Perhaps Mr, Compton could tell something more the possibilities 
future European development the the future likely 
any commercial importance, and are the French taking any vigorous steps 
develop its resources? may remind you that this lecture was advertised for 
last year, but after his return Mr. Compton suffered from illness which pre- 
vented him coming us. sure all congratulate him his recovery 
and his having been able come here to-night. have listened with 
great interest the paper has read us. 

Mr. should like thank you, Sir, for your kind remarks and 
the meeting for its indulgence. The question the likelihood the future 
European development the country interesting one, and think that 
any one who has been there will agree with that holds great possibilities. 
The chief disadvantage its great distance from Europe almost exactly 
halfway round the world but then know that the world, far distance 
concerned, apparently getting smaller every year, and New Caledonia may 
shortly near Switzerland point time. The chief wealth the 
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country mineral. Nickel the most important metal, and that being 
developed very large extent. Almost every hillside the serpentine dis- 
tricts scarred surface mines nickel, and few places there are 
chromium mines; the smaller hillsides are also scarred the remains 
cobalt-mines. Cobalt few years ago was very much exploited rather 
curious way. great proportion the cobalt which reached civilized coun- 
tries had been mined convicts who had escaped into the wild interior dis- 
tricts the island. Cobalt mining one-man job. One can take pick and 
shovel and dig cobalt, wash stream, bring down the coast and trade 
against money Very frequently, course, trader, after having 
received the cobalt was tempted the thirty francs offered the Government 
for each escaped convict who was captured. The trader used hire number 
lusty natives franc head come and knock the convict They 
knocked him over and got their franc each, and the trader got the cobalt and 
the balance the thirty francs. Cobalt now very much less mined than 
was, for the recently discovered argentiferous cobalt ore not only more rich 
than Caledonian cobalt, but also contains quantity of.silver which valuable 
by-product. the agricultural prospects, the country very arid 
and needs extensive fertilization and irrigation one cannot produce there good 
crops any kind without those expensive processes. forestry, there are 
great number big and valuable trees, but they grow mostly country 
which exceedingly precipitous—the hillsides are often practically the 
angle rest—that exploiting these forests matter difficulty. They are 
being exploited, yet not.at great profit. the whole the mineral wealth 
the country far the most important, and think there great future 
for the country that direction from the European point view. must thank 
the Master Downing and Dr. Rendle for the kind words they have spoken, 
and for their interesting remarks the botany the country. was the 
Botany New Caledonia which first attracted me, and think had the ambi- 
tion there three years before actually went. was very largely owing 
the kind offices the Master Downing, Prof. Seward, that the money was 
got together which enabled Mr. Montague and myself New Caledonia. 
have not mentioned Mr. Montague much should have. lived and 
worked together for about nine months all, and found him most able and 
trusty companion. 


THE KANSU MARCHES TIBET 
Reginald Farrer 


Read the Meeting the Society, November 1916. The map illustrating 
Mr. paper December 1916 will serve for 
this paper also. 


the grey and weeping darkness March little expe- 
dition left Peking for the Tibetan Borders. take the opportunity 

these long and dull preliminary stretches over ground well known 
apologize this Society for the meanness its scope and the irrelevance 
its results. went purely voyage botanical and 
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where party consists two men only, they have all their work cut out 
attend their own particular job, without energy time left over 
divagate into other interests. Therefore will compendiously refer you 
for precise geographical information the Russian explorers who alone 
had previously traversed some the ground covered. Potanin and 
Beresovski have the first word Chagola, Satani, and Siku, while far 
the north Prjevalsky revealed Tien Tang and Chebson and 
the gaunt mountains along the Ta-Tung Ho. They wrote, however, 
years since, and though the face these immemorial Alps will hardly 
change, yet that lonely land far away and hard come that 
probably there will members this Society who may enjoy even 
amateur’s fresh presentment its features, failing any immediate chance 
going there themselves. 

aim was make straight across country, Sianfu and Feng- 
siangfu, towards the vague limits Kansu where the mountain ranges 
Tibet sink abruptly down into the rolling loess fells that are Western 
China. parallel chains they come sweeping south-eastwards from the 
Roof the World where all the rivers Asia have their frozen cradle 
and their alternating barriers make the Tibetan March, that wildest 
and least understood lands, which with such brazen blandness appears 
maps the colours China; yet reality absolutely lawless and 
independent chaos alpine kingdoms and peoples, owning little 
allegiance Lhasa the one hand Peking the other. writ 
runs current there, Emperor, President, Sovereign Pontiff there are 
plain boundaries, government replace the ancient authority 
China which made travel smooth and comfortable business all parts 
the Empire. fact, all the Western Marches China, from the 
Mekong the Da-tung, are not properly called China all, and 
only vaguely and for the sake name even called Tibet. Official 
Tibet, the Tibet which European recognizes under that word, merely 
that deep curving trench behind the Himalaya where the Sovereign 
Buddha has his seat Lhasa. The vast eastern fringe that high table 
which the centre Asia continuous and complicated No-Man’s Land, 
hundreds miles depth and thousands length, extending 
labyrinthine belt all Western Yunnan, Szechwan, and till dies 
away last towards the northerly deserts that bound Shin-Jan. 

Somewhere this uncharted wilderness, somewhere out the vague- 
ness that still Kansu the maps, there lurked mountain range 
called Chagola, crossed Potanin, and offering hopes alpine flora 
hardly less rich than those the Yunnan-Szechwan Alps, quite virgin, 
and incomparably more likely suit our climate than the tender children 
the southerly mountain systems China. pursuit, therefore, the 
elusive Chagola did bend steps towards the uncertain western borders 
Kansu. 

was not alone quest; before leaving England had met 
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Mr. William Purdom, formerly Kew, who had already for some three 
seasons collected seeds Northern China for Sir Veitch. Him 
asked immediately would join venture for the mere fun it; 
and that consented consider one the greatest good fortunes 
plan. Quite apart from his knowledge the ropes, which made him 
virtually the impresario the expedition, owe him further special and 
undischargeable debt for his untiring courage, cheerfulness, contrivance, 
and friendliness, which consistently made the roughest moments the 
expedition smooth, and the smoother ones pleasant picnic. two 
men, thus juxtaposed sheer hazard for two whole years the close 
intimacy such travel, not invariably that satisfactory tale can 
that they emerge from the test such comradeship even better 
friends than they went in. Therefore want lay special stress here 
extreme good fortune companion. 

Apart from ourselves the party consisted only three 
peasant lads from Shansi, uncontaminated the slightest 
taint Western civilization, and therefore fully relied the 
perilous and rough-and-tumble life the Border, whither lily-handed 
“boys” from the coast towns could never induced follow one 
the first place, and whence the second, they did they would 
diately strike work and flee the first word difficulty. Besides these, 
course, there was the ragged scarecrow soldier two whom each 
governor walled city sends along with you your escort into the 
jurisdiction the next, and who, however useless for purposes defence, 
does indeed most effectually represent the immemorial majesty the 
Chinese Empire, and thereby secures you unvarying consideration 
out the length and breadth this law-abiding land. And then there wag 
also the mule-caravan some ten pack-beasts, with half dozen 
attendance. 

point fact very much better, when venturing among the 
uncertain tempers the March, small party, like mine, capable 
travelling more quickly and lightly and unnoticeably than one had 
armed troop Cossacks Sikhs—quite sure sooner later 
voke explosion some Tibetan village with their exactions, 
some Chinese one the repellent darkness their skins—a notorious 
bugbear the Chinese, which has already been responsible for 
two those Border tragedies that instantaneously flare up. 
very small, lightly-armed party can quietly where bigger one 
not penetrate and this consideration special importance 
cultural botanist, who not only has work his district during 
but also return there later for seed, which incessant alternation 
ties accounts, course, for the comparatively small amount ground ong 
able traverse season. Even the mule train most 
venient necessity, more especially as, default any banking 
the interior, one has carry the entire supply silver required for 
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his paper Routes Geogr. December 1916, but owing accident 
could not then 
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the expedition, the form boat-shaped clods metal, inconceivably 
cumbrous convey, and the mark every brigand hope along the 
road. 

From this point view the time expedition was singularly 
chosen. Even Peking rumour raged round the White Wolf insurrection 
Honan, and the time reached Sian matters were such condition 
that the capital Shensi was virtually state siege, quailing before 
the terrible daily advance the Wolves northward out Honan into 
Shensi round the eastern spurs the Tsinling. The troops were unpaid 
and disloyal, the generals better than the Wolves, and all the robber 
villages beneath the shadow Tai-bei Shan were stirring with sympathetic 
disaffection. was only after very anxious period doubt that 
were last allowed leave the city for the west, hurrying for the 
opportunity before the gates Sian should finally closed against the 
invader. Conscious the black storm driving over Shensi from 
behind us, scudded thankfully westward across the open face the 
province toward the remote security the March. never entered 
anybody’s head that meanwhile yet another army Wolves might 
moving meet Kansu, round the western spurs the 
Tsinling out Hupeh. But the mean time what was remarkable 
went was the breathless and sullen atmosphere gathering storm that 
lay tense all the towns Shensi passed. with pang 
relief that crossed the wooded heights the Kuan Shan and 
descended into the freer air and genial hospitality Kansu. 

arrived April the ci-devant Imperial city Tsinchow Kan, 
from which alone the itinerary becomes worthy comment. For here all 
main roads were left, and embarked wild and little-trodden cross- 
country track some nine days towards the ill-famed city Kaichow 
Kan secluded impregnably behind gorges that debouch the Blackwater 
River. For the first week the scenery still typically that South Kansu, 
composed rounded high undulations loess downland, tilled terraces 
their tops, and wholly treeless except where little orchard stretches lie 
along the fell-side cloudy blur blossom; where the loess-built 
neat and clean, nestle into vivid emerald vapour weeping 
willow and young poplar. Gradually, however, the down-masses grow 
bolder and barer and higher day day one traverses more open passes, 
with further views out over higher and wilder ranges the west, one 
winds along the rounded wind-blown brows. Clouds lay persistently low 
along the snow-clad ranges Tibet, but the flowers told the changing 
tale degrees the loess seemed like fading its end; the wolds were 
Swathes silvery stars stood from the blazing azure firmament 
Lithospermum. For will not spare you appropriate hints the 
journey; unlike real travellers, preoccupied with 
theodolites and other high thoughts that never would you get any notion 
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from their learned pages that earth produces anything but rocks and 
rivers and bones. 

But now the country reserved for characteristic surprise. has 
often been remarked what Saharan troughs arid heat, beneath tower- 
ing and alpine ranges, the big rivers the Tibetan highland tear 
their way down into China. with the Mekong, the Salween, the 
Huang Ho, and the that only foreigner calls the Yang-dz’jang, 
with the Blackwater (the Hei-shui Chiang), Kaichow Kan reached 
through terrible defile rugged blasted mountains, and immediately 
you enter territory fierce heat and drought which gives you notion 
the Tibetan snows close hand. the midst flows the turbid and 
warship-coloured flood the Blackwater, and either side roll crumpled 
ranges fell like titanic slag-clumps burnt and seared and lifeless, 
tumble dull ochre-coloured deadness, except where laborious starvation 
has somewhere scraped few faint terraces tillage across some com- 
paratively amenable flank, dark coal-like strata lie across the rugged 
convolutions the fell like shadows cloud. 

Had foreknown our fate, Siku and its mountains are only three days’ 
journey Westward the Blackwater from Kaichow Kan. But Kaichow 
Kan there was trouble and much unrest, characteristic this remote place. 
did not know that the malcontents Kaichow Kan had invited the 
intervention the Wolf, and were even now awaiting his arrival. Mean- 
while got our first news Chagola, though even then nobody knew 
more than that lay somewhere away west Wenhsien Kan the 
south and was bad place, where the peasantry had way building 
their visitors damp bonfires. 

Wenhsien Kan, accordingly, now bent our steps, and for three 
days descended the astonishing gorges the Blackwater which Kaichow 
Kan securely defended from all approach out the south. They 
are strange and sinister splendour, withering heat and burnt 
dark ugliness that suggests approach Deep between black walls 
and buttresses precipice the perilous track goes climbing along the 
sheer faces far overhead rise close either side huge lifeless crags 
which occasional mica-smears give delusive look moisture their 
arid altitudes, where the only sign life asphodel, itself like the 
ghost corpse-candle, aspiring millions diaphanous pale flames 
from all the sombre walls the gorges. points special peril Our 
Lady Mercy, from her tiny shrine pecked into the living rock, keeps 
guard difficult turns the buttress; and the grottoes the 
precipice the stranger-dead the district lie poised their huge coffins 
auspicious angles, with boulders their lids keep away the 
But here and there are little bays below where one can ride over the 
silken blackness the silt where villages sit sunning themselves 
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the fourth day, however, one diverges westward across the river (by 
elaborate suspension bridge) and proceeds converging valley 
cooler moorland aspect, with clear becks filling its bottom, towards that 
high wooded down called Wind-hill Pass (Féng Shan Ling), across which 
now cut towards the valley the Whitewater (the Pai-shui Chiang), missing 
its confluence with the Blackwater few miles further south Pikow; 
nor did then know what else were narrowly missing. grove 
green the foot the ascent lies that delectable hamlet Lao-yeh Miao, 
and the far side the pass, deep down amid ranges torrid and bare 
those Kaichow-Kan, one comes unexpectedly the yet lovelier city 
Wenhsien Kan, clouded with secular acacias down its streets, and throned 
the Whitewater, whose tide, alone among its compatriots, blue and 
clear beryls. 

And here did length learn that Chagola was now more than 
four days’ journey out the west. But the more definite the news the 
worse was; and terrible was the reputation the place that the 
courteous and kindly old governor Wenhsien Kan, responsible his 
head for our safety, implored with his eyes desist from our 
project visiting it. For Chagola pure Tibetan, outside the sway 
China, and itself outlying fragment Tibetan principality whose seat 
and sovereignty are some ten days northward, Jo-ni, that the natural 
lawlessness the Chagolese handsomely improved neglect. Finally 
was only characteristically Chinese diplomacies that were allowed 
proceed. might westward, was decided; but any 
precise objective questions were asked, and answers 
volunteered. 

For three days the journey ran torrid valley, and the second 
the beautiful waters the Pai-shui Chiang deserted us, fetching their curve 
from bold sweep out the south, away down Szechwan country 
promisingly high, forested mountains veiled storm and streaked 
with snow, that this desertion was doubly bitter. Our own way ran mean- 
while straight the alpine-shingled valley the Tung-lu (East 
Road River) region more dreary, bare, and desolate than easy 
convey. Indeed, heard that for three years nourishing rain had 
fallen there, and that half the inhabitants had faded out starvation. 
Yet now the Alps were obviously drawing near, and occasionally high 
points veiled forest would appear the right over the sad and shape- 
less sterile hills the lowland, all Arabian brown deadness. And 
then, the third day, riding under little village gateway the end 
the stage, looked up, and there, throned and haloed their ranks, 
smiled down the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas Tibet. 

despite its Chinese name, the first Tibetan 
village, and now almost once you ascend away out the valley- 
bed into right-hand fold the hills; and there above you, towering 
immeasurably high, impends immediately the vast wall 
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The track zigzags furiously and the open side the mountain, and 
behind, the lesser hills dive down into insignificance, there unfolds over 
them, away into the uttermost distance, the stupefying panorama the 
Szechwan March, range over range arrogant mountain masses, culmi- 
nating those immortal snows which dominate Sungpan. But even more 
wonderful, because more immediate, what you see from the crest 
the pass itself, 10,500 feet, with snow still lying dense along the col 
May 

The southernmost corner the Kansu March very easy grasp 
geographically glance from Chagoling. features are the two 
gigantic mountain ranges that sweep down parallel each other south- 
eastwards out Tibet, and are separated auriferous red-soiled ridge 
some gooo 10,000 feet, between which and the further range the 
Blackwater cuts its eastward course. Chagoling pass over the dying 
easterly end the first these two ranges, and overhead the right, 
you look northward, impends the leonine naked mass Chagola 
itself, some 1500 feet higher, and seeming from here very considerable 
eminence, but from the Red Range opposite revealed the merest 
insignificant hummock, the last effort this chain assert itself; and 
very feeble effort indeed comparison with the magnificence the main 
range, which from the pass you see extending westward your left, 
compilation behind compilation dolomitic castellations, glistening with 
lingering ice and snow, and seeming like fleet titanic bergs immobile 
over the sea the lowlier ranges round their base. From your 
feet the pass drops immeasurably far, through the dense forest fir and 
rhododendron which its cold northerly slope vested (so unlike the 
bare baked moorland its southern wall) steep and far, fold over fold 
woodland sinks through belts the red birch, where the Satani- 
Ho, hurrying round the last end the range meet the Whitewater, 
brawls like the Findhorn ice-grey torrents deep among the white 
boulders its bed. the far side the view mounts over the laps and 
shelves the red upland, the serrated outline the Red Range; 
and then, abruptly, high over this Chagoling over the lowlier fells, the 
view closed the stark wall the Stone Mountains (the Min Shan 
Pei-ling), now its final stages decrepitude, match the decrepitude 
the Satani chain Chagola. Yet none the less most majestic parapet 
still some 12,000 feet, breaking into the supremely splendid 14,000 odd 
feet Thundercrown, full the middle the view, with another huge 
dim castle behind it, and then, after break, the renewal the range 
long succession dolomites ranging away and away into Tibet, answer 
the long-ranging line their Satani rivals. The intervening Red 
Range once more partially China, though with isolated outcrops 
Tibetan principalities while its further side, among the very roots 
Thundercrown, China has established her last westerly outpost the little 
walled town Siku—the City Western Defence—raised that rank 
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and girt with its noble new wall during that outburst Imperialist 
activity all the Marches which signalized the second reign the Grand 
Dowager. 

Away beyond the Stone Mountains again the north there yet 
another strip from this parallel fringe Alps that makes the March 
Tibet; but this very much feebler, lower altitude, and not pene- 
trating further east into China than the district above Jo-ni, where Monk 
Mountain and Lotus Mountain (Lama Ling and Lien Hua Shan, some 
11,000 feet) keep guard over the two passes that give access from the 
south Lanchowfu. And after these there are more Alps, only drear 
chaos crumpled loess fells, arid and lifeless, until last, ascending into 
the far north above the Huang Ho, you meet the Ta-tung river and the 
southerly apex that other descending sweep the K’un-lun that 
curves round the northern arc the Tibetan highland and breaks into 
the Tien Shan, the Ala Shan and the Altai. But this very different 
country from the southern March Kansu, different dull igneous moun- 
tains, and the dull different flora the north, jejune after the lush 
wealth that ascends all the Chinese March from Yunnan, and lingers 
even the chillier heights Kansu-Tibet. 

history, though, and not geography, belong proceedings 
the next two months. Chago gave bad welcome its character 
promised, length reached the little village out the spur the 
lower fell, with its monastery standing conspicuous the final eminence. 
The place pure Tibetan, with characteristic hatred China and her 
friends. Characteristic, too, are the words‘ ‘Chago” and 
being obviously Chinese transcharacterization some Tibetan name 
wholly different meaning. this may, had not long wait 
Chago before meeting proofs that prevalent ecclesiastic jealousy which, 
holding all gold this auriferous country the monopoly the 
Church, anxious restrain ghostly terrors any incursion its own 
parishioners into those grim Alpine fastnesses where gold and its 
guardian gods notoriously have their home; and therefore is, fortiori, 
doubly and trebly opposed any such excursion foreign strangers, 
whom (say what they may about flower-hunting and such patent 
pretences) not the holiest saint his cell such fool believe that any 
mortal man can possibly such fool come far and climb high 
for any purpose less reasonable than the discovery gold. Following 
which, they too well know, would assuredly ensue the slow invasion 
Missionaries and drink aud guns, and punitive expeditions, and all the 
other delightful results what called European civilization. 
Accordingly the Prior Chago received very coldly, and his visit 
ceremony resolved itself into exhaustive catechism our objects 
coming. was plain that not one word our answers did believe 
however, melted gradually into politeness, and departed last with 
Smiles, leaving gratified our success, and quite unsuspicious the 
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fact that the artless prelate had gone out immediately issue orders that 
all our throats were slit the night, provided the exploit could 
achieved quietly and without indecent fuss. did not lend ourselves, 
however, this seductive scheme and after even more drastic steps 
the part his reverence’s parishioners had failed, concluded that 
considerations health recommended early departure from 
atmosphere electric with religious zeal. 

Hastily removed down and across the beck the secondary 
lap the Red Range opposite, where nestles the Chinese village 
Here found news yet another village, Tibetan race, 
but loyal China, some ten miles west the valley, full command 
those glorious Alps which our departure from Chago had 
led despair. Satani accordingly proceeded, and found 
less hearty Tibetan welcome than Beresowsky when wintered there 
the eighties. very poor but very friendly little place. settled 
into crumbling lonely cloister just outside the village, and were ad- 
dressing ourselves the summer’s work when the double-edged sword 
ill news came shearing through all our plans; for over the hills now 
filtered the latest news China. 

Not week after had slipped aside over the Border from the 
Blackwater, the White Wolf army had swept unopposed those 
same gorges into Kansu. And now all the walled cities the southern 
province were laid waste fire and blood, and even Lanchow sat 
quavering terror behind locked gates; while the passes between 
the Mohammedan troops guard left still uncertain whether they 
would stay faithful their trust join forces with the Wolves. But our 
own case was even more immediately urgent. Our expeditions into the 
hills had, seemed, engendered storms hail and thunder the hearts 
the outraged mountain spirits, and these, passing away down the 
valley, had wrecked the harvest prospects Chago; that simple and 
pious peasantry had accordingly sent out the Fiery Cross among all the 
Tibetan villages and monasteries and principalities those parts, and 
army 3000 strong was now advancing the valley, quite determined 
this time wipe out definitely, fuss fuss. For tiny party 
ours the case was extreme, and not even the undeviating devotion 
Satani could much avail. Before lay that impassable barrier 
18,000-feet mountains the east the country was blocked the 
approaching out the west lay only that terrible wild land 
the Black Tepos where stranger can venture and live while from the 
north (whither devious tracks over the Red Range might bring Siku) 
heard that the city was actually the hands the Wolves, smoking 
stack ruin, running blood, with its mandarin and half its population 
slain. 

pass over the subsequent developments the problem. Ultimately, 
grey dawn, with the inhabitants bearing our goods, made our escape 
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successfully from Satani, and over the hills Siku, preferring the least 
certain all the perils offered fate. ‘The country was buzzing 
stupor panic, what with the Wolves and the Chagolese: but when 
arrived once more the and had achieved the miles 
blazing valley and defile the top which Siku lies impregnably 
ensconced the deep roots Thundercrown, tucked into sunny bay 
the sun-flogged fells about the Blackwater, and the end cul-de-sac 
beyond which lies only Tibet, not miles further the valley, found 
that though the walls were crowded and the place hysterical with excite- 
ment, the Wolf had not after all thought worth his while diverge far 
for prey poor, and had swept immediately northward the ghastly 
sack Minchow and Taochow. Siku shared this luck with only two other 
towns South Kansu, Wenhsien Kan and Hsi-ho, both them, was held, 
mysteriously blessed our having passed through. Accordingly were 
received with open arms Siku, alike the people and these two 
charming gentlemen, Mr. Pung and Great Lord Jang, their military and 
civil governors, who, amid all the turmoils the Wolf incursion, had been 
further harried into white hairs repeated letters from the viceroy, warn- 
ing them party gone lost over the border, and peril their heads 
sought out and sedulously safeguarded. 

Siku among the pleasant spots Earth, and though now lived 
through more troublous times, what with Tibetan invasions and Homeric 
sieges, shall keep sigh heart all life long for that sheltered 
haven, warm, simple and sunny, the northernmost lingering point 
palm and fig and rice. Siku sits enclosed above the river big 
V-shaped delta high loess downs. They are bare and brown, browsed 
over laborious goats for any sprout greyish-green that may push. 
Behind Siku they rise high wall, the top which undulating 
shelf perhaps mile deep, where villages nestle among the stony fields 
they have reclaimed. And then abruptly towers from this the stark 
spine the Min Shan Ridge, with the complicated and enormous magnifi- 
cence Thundercrown (Lei-ko‘rh-Shan) immediately dominating Siku. 
Thus some eight hours you can ascend straight from the Saharan heats 
and sun-trodden rocks the river-valley, thirsty Aden, some 4500, 
straight through ascending belts vegetation, sub-alpine, alpine, 
and high alpine, until you emerge upon the gaunt stone-slides the summits 
themselves, some feet, above reach any vegetation now 
all, except the galaxied golden hassocks humped 
upon the naked shingle, the azure maces Meconopsis standing 
sturdily bristling thorny spires poppies blue frosty dawn. 

This last easterly tailing off the Min Shan is, however, curiously 
waterless, and offers the characteristic phenomenon the mountain 
stone almost more startlingly than have ever seen elsewhere. The 
being, say, single spine, narrow and very steep. Its flanks 
the southern face are torn and ravinated system gigantic gorges 
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that the gigantic scale the mountain seem mere wrinkles and frown- 
ings and corrugations its folds. Many these have gone bone-dry 
within the memory recent centuries, while those two supreme and 
splendid ravines that converge the top the delta above Siku and 
have once made one white-shingled river-expanse, neither now holdg 
continuous watercourse, but the becks sink and reappear, sink 
reappear, like flying Arethusa the rills that thread the lime 
stone pedestal Ingleborough. fact, after all the snows are 
aloft the Crown Thunder, never safe expect water 
those heights summer, except certain secret caches among the churchs 
big boulders where the musk-deer haunt and the beautiful bushy-tailed 
wolves. But the waters have their revenge the limestone that has 
swallowed for far down the very roots Thundercrown they 
leap once more the light day amid the willow groves Siku 
fountains and runnels diamond-clear those that gush from 
dolomites far across the world. 

Siku wicked little the last outpost China, the 
outlaws, ne’er-do-wells, criminals, and all who have made their 
too hot hold them. dour and doubtful race, accordingly, are 
inhabitants, looking the stranger with friendly eye. Had 
been for our luck being able serve the city during its siege, could 
never have fared well; was, found the wicked ones least 
simple and passive and curious. Other travellers have not always had 
success there, and Potanin himself has left behind sinister reputation. 
stole the moon. This luminary, seems, had sort villegiatura 
stone outside the east gate, where she was frequently found 
until Potanin had left the place, after which she was never seen there 
conclusion could plainer than that Potanin had stolen her 
the more charitable construction adopted that Selene was 
with his charms have made herself willing partner 
However, the Sikuese still deplore this rape, and not even her persistent 
official appearance the heavens can console them for the loss that 
special intimacy they had previously enjoyed. 

was not till July that sadly quitted Siku for the north. 
delta and all the adjacent fields were now cleared corn and flooded for 
the rice, which the second the three annual crops they producé 
Down the blazing stony valley the Blackwater one proceeds 
wards for some odd miles, till suddenly one’s astonishment big 
river joins the Blackwater right angles from the north, having cut its 
way deep succession gorges through the last fading the 
Min Shan Ridge. This Southerly River (the Nan Ho), sole exception 
the rule which all waters born the northern flanks the Min Shan 
flow away northward ultimately join the Huang Ho, while all those 
the southern drive southwards, find their ultimate Nirvana the 
Yangtse Chiang. the gorges the Nan proceeds the northward 
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road, and soon you have emerged from them you find yourself once 
more the typical scenery South Kansu, eventless undulating high 
downs, clothed scrub and less cultivated than are the fells further east, 
parts more civilized. 

Here were following straight the track the Wolves, dispersed 
now movements the Mohammedan troops the north, 
Lotus Mountain, and yet further dissipated retreat the fruitful 
prayers the Abbey Jo-ni. was rather terrible travel through the 
blackened wreckage those quiet Kansu villages that had asked little 
life but let alone. However, the track was now once more 
beginning revive traffic, and the destruction was not complete 
had feared. the fourth day the scenery abruptly changes. Behind 
and about Tan-shang, with the Tibetan palace its prince 
dominating the little town from its acropolis, there ranges convolution 
small bright red fells, the headquarters from which, many converging 
the Nan collects its muddy tide. And soon you have 
crossed the north this you have changed from Chinese scenery 
what must call typical Northern Tibetan—a country not rolling brown 
fells, high tillage, comfortable valleys, but one enormous open green 
downs unscarred the plough, broad river-vales, and general extra- 
ordinary sense space and expansion, and being shallow green 
Saucer near the top the world, with limitless blue sky pressing close 
you like lid. The culmination this impression reached 
Minchow, where once more you meet river (the Tao Ho) born the 
Tibetan highlands, now quite close again the west but itself typical 
walled city North China, harried and wrecked the Wolves (who ran 
its walls “like rats” over their sword-hilts), yet filled with feeling 
primeval calm, encircled all about with dish-covery emerald green fells 
that seemed height all, yet made one feel they were pillaring 
the sky. 

From Minchow the westward way follows the course the Tao Ho, 
Tound its endless bays. Some the bridge over the 
Chinese bank (for from this point the river makes for once definite 
between the Empire and the Pontificate, here represented the 
Tibetan principality Jo-ni). However, the Wolves had destroyed the 
bridge and its village their advance Taochow, and had continue 
Our journey the Tibetan side. Nor had the Wolves had the best 
the bargain either. arrogance heart they had cut their road behind 
them and swept Taochow. Here, the theory that the town 
had never yet been taken never would be, the whole population the 
countryside had crowded inside the walls that there was barely standing 
Toom the streets. Hardly living thing 
the Wolves swept Old Taochow from end end, leaving but 
house standing all that thriving Chinese city, and that one only 
accident escaped the conflagration. the inhabitants, not only was 
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human being left alive out some 10,000, but the Wolves deliberately 
destroyed every creature that had breath, from the cattle and horses down 
the dogs and cats, till the kennels and the gates were stacked high 
with indiscriminate carrion that for many weeks after one could bear 
within miles windward Taochow. for the Mohammedan popu- 
lation, this shut itself inside its mosque, set fire the whole, and 
gloriously perished. 

This ultimate tragedy seems have stirred the Mohammedan troops 
that had long been doubtfully guarding the approaches Lanchowfu 
Lotus Mountain and Monk Mountain. the first rumour their move- 
ment the Wolves, caught and helpless cul-de-sac, rose instant 
and scattered and fled, precipitately that their very food was left warm 
the pots. And now where was the bridge that would have let them 
safely back the southward road? But now, too, came the moment 
for the Abbey Jo-ni, that had long been sitting terror sack. Night 
and day the monks made invocations, and the five Living Buddhas their 
thrones lifted their hands: with the result that the Wolves, compelled 
make huge raft cross the river, found turn over beneath them 
midmost the central whirlpool, and were swept down death 
hundreds, hardly man that particular batch escaping, while the rest 
went dissipated miserably the inhospitable mountains, certainty 
slaughter wherever they were found. 

This all strictly irrelevant, unless you want not only the stage but 
the scenes that were played 1914. The stage its effects more 
and more northerly you advance round the bays the Tao Ho, under 
steep and steeper impending serrations hill, growing wilder and wilder, 
till length, long before you reach the rope ferry that conveys you over 
the Chinese side the river again, their flanks and crests are all 
clothed scant scrub barberry, willow, and alder, while the shingle 
beds the Tao lie impenetrable brakes willow and Buddleia, 
where the leopards haye their favourite haunt. bleak unfriendly 
land, and some 8000 feet the 11,000-feet mountains all around you look 
like bare 3000. impression arid cold pervades it, and its capital 
seems the culmination this impression. For Jo-ni crumbling little 
miserable place, huddled inside miserable wall, and tucked into the folds 
huge fell-system open bare loess whose summits are crowned with 
obo chortens. lies infelicitously the Chinese side the river, 
which puts its prince and its princely abbey the power China, though 
all their sway lies southward across the Tao Tibet, the forested 
luxuriance whose northerly slopes stands opposite Jo-ni enviable con- 
trast. The prince, however, wealthy young man (and 
designs), and his newly decorated palace Chinese style shares with the 
gorgeous temple the earth-wizards the distinction being the cynosure 
Jo-ni. higher up, shelf the hill above, girt wall its 
own, and city itself, that the younger cult has its seat. For this 
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the princely abbey, founded long since appanage for the cadets 
the royal line. Jo-ni Abbey stands out accordingly least the equal 
Gumbum and Labrang eminence, and some ways even superior 
prestige. For Jo-ni the only foundation outside Urga and Lhasa that 
has the rights the printing-press: Jo-ni owns diocesan authority 
nearer than the Dalai Lama himself, and the relations Jo-ni, indeed, 
with the Potala have always been singularly close: outside the south gate 
you may see little mud house which was born that eminent saint who 
was regent Tibet during the flight the Sovereign Holiness before the 
British invasion and always the cards that one those tiny naked 
urchins tumbling the street may attain the highest places the 
Church. 
Meanwhile the abbacy commission, cadet having been born 
the princely house since the last prince-abbot died, more than 
hundred years ago; the dominant personalities the abbey are the five 
Living Buddhas for which the place illustrious. Once there were six, 
but now the sixth lives gilded palace away high across the river 
forested fold the Tibetan hills, where lives life dowager- 
hood, and unravels the darkness the future the admiration all who 
come him from the wide skirts Tibet. The Living Buddhas, though 
supreme sanctity and authority, seem stand outside the official 
hierarchy the abbeys, though foundation, can help it, will with- 
out one more these eminences residence. Only very excep- 
tional circumstances, and special summons the Holy Being, can 
foreigner hope interview Living Buddha. count myself fortunate 
having had audience the Sacred Body Nalang, most eminent 
the five Jo-ni. 

one the side streets the abbey His Holiness has his house, and 
his upper floor, panelled pitch pine, His Holiness sits cross-legged 
his dais, beneath the dimness his paper-latticed window, radiating 
suffused glamour gold from the soft golden silk his swathings. 
found the Sacred Body all that was learned and courteous his life resolves 
itself into meditation, study the Scriptures, perpetual ecclesiastical 
correspondence with other eminences the Church, and occasional 
participation the stately mystery-plays that even missionaries have now 
left off calling was especially interested hear that 
had made pilgrimage the Atamasthana, the Eight Sacred Places 
Ceylon name almost without meaning the lower ranks 
the Tibetan Brotherhood), and learning that possess leaves from the 
Holy Tree Anuradhapura was moved that when was going, 
actually rose from his throne and escorted the door, unheard- 
violation, was told, the cast-iron etiquette which every act and 
posture Living Buddha governed. 

Times were still, however, heavily troubled. the panic the 
threatened invasion the abbey lay shuttered and silent, its long streets 
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empty, its treasure-houses and churches locked, most the monks and 
several the Buddhas gone away for change air into the inviolate 
security the heights across the river. And now from the wildernesses 
that wild land the wicked Black Tepos began make their own profit 
the general disturbance, and came such fierce raids down from beyond 
their own regions away through that strange gap the Min Shan which 
called the Stone Gate, that the Prince bent all his energies prevent 
from going southwards into the wilderness those Alpine ranges that 
intervene for some miles from Jo-ni between the Tao and the Min 
Shan. However, last managed the expedition, dint many 
diplomacies. Even was only condition having escort, com- 
posed some forty sacking-clad Tibetans, every age between six and 
sixty, armed with their prehistoric arquebuses long prongs that stuck 
forward above each bearer’s head like the some monstrous 
insect. With these, lone valley far that desolate land, made 
our armed camp within laager boughs; and tales and singings and 
laughter went all night long beside the watch-fires, enough have 
attracted every Tepo within miles. 

None, however, came: and one could have spared the added excite- 
ment their expectation after summer already rife with incident that 
for three months one had never been able feel certain about the integrity 
one’s throat from dark dawn. was towards the last blackness 
the edge dawn, indeed, that expectation the Tepos waxed 
they have the habit choosing that special moment for attack, coming 
creeping their bellies against you silently, like cats—a strange race, 
dusky almost negroid colouring, dwarfish, altogether evil, 
and with such deformed skulls add their demoniac reputation. Only 
once did see black Tepo (to carefully distinguished from the com- 
paratively harmless white Tepo), and then was from afar. For was 
very, very dead, the shingles the Tao River into which their burial 
customs cast them; and the faithful collie his side, whom first sup- 
posed guarding the corpse, discovered ultimately eating it. 

The Tibetan valleys between the Tao and the Stone Mountains are 
wholly desolate. This land which, within few miles the river, 
becomes quite uninhabited; gradually even the high alpine steadings 
cease, and the valleys become green void, silent and lifeless, stretching 
away into the feet the Stone Mountains. These for long time you 
not even see; the landscape monotonous panorama regular 
crumples and corrugations ranges, without eminence salient feature, 
uniformly green with lush grass the southerly face their every slope 
and fold, and uniformly dark with forest every fold and slope their 
northern, till the view from any ridge has the strangest box-pleated effect 
light and dark. But gradually limestone reappears, and eminences more 
massive and from these last bursts upon you the full splendour the 
main Min Shan, stretching across the horizon huge chevaux frise like 
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tortured flames, recalling their far vaster and more savage scale that 
other Dolomitic wall that one sees from Klobenstein the Rittnerhorn. 
Into their vast gaunt splendour one could not hope penetrate without 
far more caravan and far ampler provision than could provide. 
own work was done the ranges within miles their base. 
Like all the other ranges the Kansu March they keep perpetual 
snow (for which, until you reach Ta-tung, elevation least 20,000 
feet seems necessary), but they brew their weather the same way that 
has earned Thundercrown its name, starting the morning flawless 
serenity, and developing midday frowns that break into blinding storms 
fury between four and six the afternoon: after which—on Thunder- 
crown least—radiant smiles return again, except during the last 
fortnight September, when the mountain sulks leaden ha’ar cloud 
from week’s end week’s end, preparatory the first snowfall, that then 
yields blazing St. Martin’s summer, before the final winter comes 
white upon all those Alps the end October. 

pretermit the tale return Siku, our combined return 
Satani, and Purdom’s adventure after Dipelta seed the woods 
Chago itself, effectually disguised villainous-looking Chinese coolie. 
For panting time toils vain after topics, and your patience now 
racing with northward way Lanchowfu. Thither, when the 
end the autumn had sealed all those desolate hills death, pro- 
ceeded for the winter season from Jo-ni over the bare brown fells 
the half-burned city New Taochow and thence yet higher over the 
last the big passes which culminates overhead your right the 
mass many-petalled Lotus Mountain, about whose hem winter the 
willow forest sweeps smooth vesture gold, every shade from 
amber orange. After this good-bye for the year the Alps. Far, 
far down the northern base Lotus Mountain the track last rejoins 
the violently northward-bending Tao Ho, now dwindled from its muddy 
summer tide stream purest emerald and aquamarine. And after 
this you are China again, but the north: drifting dreamily 
day day the wide flat vale the river, hedged along the far 
distance with long flat-topped line ochre-coloured bluffs, opaline the 
transfiguring radiance that cloudless northern winter, and quite extra- 
ordinarily Nilotic effect. But, after quitting Ti-tao, the track leaves the 
Tao Ho, make short cut three days over what must surely among 
the most God-forgotten and lifeless stretch country even the dying 
wildernesses North Kansu—an interminable Golgotha pale hills and 
flats and hummocks, all soil bitter and blasted that seems 
green thing could ever push. Finally one climbs the steep ascent 
another Kuan Shan (Official Mountain being usual name for any eminence 
giving access capital province) and the further side descends long 
and painfully and far, towards yet further wildernesses crumpled and 
Egyptian-looking ochre-coloured fells, till last you turn corner and 
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suddenly find yourself all the roar and bustle the Northern Capital, 
with the Yellow River flowing beneath that hideous iron bridge which 
the one object such rare foreigners penetrate 
out and see and praise and photograph. 

ends the first half exploit. had meant give you the full 
tale both but time and space alike failing (when re- 
member how much I-have remember, and how little, outside own 
walks, any value report), perhaps better that should take this 
more garrulous course, leading you breathless personally con- 
ducted tour along these tracks that know well, and spirit travel 
again often. For the personally conducted have always one advantage 
over the their feet are not perpetually bound the paths they 
have trodden. Let all the wise travel only between the covers 
book, the limits lecture. Once let Asia lay her hold you, 
and you will never know peace again. Asia, ugly, desolate, tedious, 
difficult, and dangerous, has call more insidious than Odysseus ever heard, 
more compelling than any coloured placard Alp Dolomite. And 
never, once captured, can your soul get free, amid the clamorous follies 
and futilities Western life, from the deepening hunger that will always 
gnaw you for those wild and lonely lands, for that vast and vocal silence 
which everlastingly fills the remote high heart Asia, old, weary, 
and wise. 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT said: The paper which Mr. Farrer 
deal it, believe, had never been traversed European. lies the 
province Kansu, territory which there some uncertainty whether 
part Tibet China. European travellers have been near it. One 
our Gold Medallists, Sir Aurel Stein, approached from the west 1906-8 the 
Russian traveller, Colonel Kozloff, was there and have published 
recently some notes the country Mr. Teichman. But these travellers 
scarcely touched the particular district which Mr. Farrer speak, The 
Kansu Marches Tibet.” Mr. Farrer great authority gardens and 
botany, and his principal object his travels the collection rare and new 
plants. did not always climb the tops the mountains, went far 
the flowers. had the good fortune have most capable and energetic 
companion Mr. Purdom, who knows great deal China. 


(Mr. Reginald Farrer then read the paper printed above and discussion 
Sollowed.) 


The PRESIDENT: have here Mr. Wilton, one our Consuls South 
China, who, dare say, can give further information about this remote region. 

Mr. WILTON: sorry say have not been the Marches Kansu 
except to-night, but have thoroughly enjoyed the excellent and delightful 
lecture which have listened. The lecturer’s statements about Tibet are 
also exceedingly interesting. There only one point which would like 
take exception, where says there some doubt among the Chinese 
about the frontier between Kansu and From own experience 
there doubt all the Chinese mind this and other frontiers, 
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because they always claim the whole any disputed part. The extraordinarily 
fine description the lecturer gave the icy ranges Tibet has been listened 
all with very great enjoyment. certainly recalled ex- 
periences with the Younghusband Mission, and can confirm the truthfulness 
the lecturer’s description. 

Lord BrycE: have been nearer Kansu than the Great Wall north- 
west Peking the one side, the north, and the other side, the 
south, the magnificent gorges the river which after Mr. Farrer’s warnings 
must not venture mispronounce. The country which the lecturer has 
described, and which clearly and interestingly brought before the 
photographs, very different character from the part Western China 
which one reached the gorges the great river, and different that 
not think that anything could say from what saw there would throw any 
light upon the country which Mr. Farrer traversed with much courage and 
enterprise. feel inclined ask two three questions regarding 
the natural features the province Kansu. Would Mr. Farrer tell what 
the heights these mountains are, and whether, has spoken snow, 
there anywhere such reserve perpetual snow produce any glaciers 
descending into the upper valleys? Will tell what was the general type 
the flora was investigating? similar the flora Western Siberia 
the mountains the Altai; and what affinities has the flora 
Northern Europe? there completely different type belonging Eastern 
Asia? the Altai and even the mountains north Peking along the 
Great Wall, noticed that the genera and sometimes even the species 
Northern Europe appeared. Isthere any sharp ethnological difference between 
the Chinese and Tibetans, the people along the borders China and 
Tibet generally blend into one another and speak dialects which show some 
resemblance each other? have heard before to-night, what Mr. Farrer’s 
modesty prevented him from telling us, that has made not few valuable 
botanical discoveries, and has brought home number seeds handsome 
flowers and shrubs, some—perhaps many—of which are likely stand our 
climate and adorn our gardens. congratulate him upon the success his 
difficult expedition, and join the expression our thanks him for the 
pleasure has given us. 

Mr. REGINALD FARRER: the heights, think one always rather 
difficulty. took with elaborate and expensive aneroid. experience 
aneroids (which borne out the mistrust read between the lines 
learned works) that they are somewhat unreliable. But judging previous 
records, the height Siku reckoned the Russians 6600 feet, and 
reckon therefore upon the height Thundercrown being between 14,000 
and 15,000, say 14,200 feet the Stone Mountains rather higher, reaching 
about 15,000 feet the Satani Alps range 18,000 feet. With 
the snow-level, apparently this—always variable point—is, the borders 
Tibet, very high. None these ranges has any permanent snow, except 
the unsunned couloirs. They are built such way give facilities 
for the accumulation snow. The only permanent snow saw the first year 
was that the heights above Sung-pan, far down Szechwan. say, 
18,000 feet was doubt the limit the mountain heights about Satani. 
With regard the type flora, you get two three interesting developments. 
You get where was the first year meeting-point between the flora that 
descends round Northern Europe and Asia, and extends down the eastern 
fringes Tibet until joins with the ascending flora from the Himalayan 
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side; and the time you reach Szechwan the flora purely southern and 
Himalayan, and only, think, the Tao-jo border Kansu you get 
representative mixture the two. was remarkable first year that one 
found mixture the southern flora predominating the second year, the 
higher, colder, bleaker Alps further the north, one had the northern flora, 
very much more limited, with fewer new species and altogether less interesting. 
With regard the ethnological difference, think nothing could plainer 
not only the difference between the Chinese inhabitants and the countless tribes 
called Tibetan, but also between the Chinese and Mohammedan inhabitants 
the province. had not the time into the ethnological difference 
between race and race, but the Tibetans family are, course, entirely 
unmistakably different from the Chinese. Instead being small-boned, 
intellectual, refined, pale race, they are large, very big-boned, very big-headed 
and round-skulled race, quite evidently, should say, wholly different blood 
from the Chinese, with whom they neither marry nor are given marriage, but 
live terms the strictest mutual intolerance, loathing and despising each 
other, and killing each other whenever possible without fuss. 

The PRESIDENT: sure you will wish wind the evening 
moving hearty vote thanks Mr. Farrer for his paper. seldom have 
traveller who has story tell more full adventure, who able 
tell vivid, eloquent, and dramatic manner. appears that for 
those who are search adventure when the war over—and time will come 
when shall again search adventure—there place the world 
which can offer more variety peril than the backlands China towards 
Tibet. start with, there your back the White Wolf; when you get 
into the mountains you meet with monks who are ready murder without 
the slightest provocation. was interested hearing from Mr. Farrer that 
the Church owns all the gold Tibet. The fact there being gold Tibet 
made impression one our statesmen which, believe, was partly the 
cause the Indian border being rigidly closed all travellers. Lord 
Morley had his mind that there might rush into Tibet like the rush 
into Alaska. shall all hope that Mr. Farrer will put his adventures into 
book, where will able give more pictures the wonderful flowers— 
pictures which will give them their natural colours, the only thing one missed 
night. not know whether you noticed one those slides that 
showed the wonderful defensive protection, the prickles that were arranged all 
around the delicate blossoms. the Himalayan flora find plants protected 
fluffy coats against the cold. What the enemy against which these deli- 
cate creatures arm 
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steady persistence the Irish demand for Home Rule, together 

with the existence and growth strong national 
Scotland and Wales and growing tendency towards similar demand 
those countries, was prominent fact public life Britain before the 
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war, and, unless the war should leave totally exhausted, these demands 
are likely much stronger after it. Parliament was already over- 
burdened with the double task trying, the one hand govern the 
Empire, and the other provide for and control the internal and local 
government the forty-five million people these islands. Either task 
was enough absorb its full time and energies. 

These facts led naturally suggestions for lessening the work the 
British Parliament the devolution some its powers national 
parliament each the four countries suggestions which were popularly 
summed the phrase “Home Rule All Round.” practice this 
would mean the transformation the United Kingdom from unified 
federal state, which the subordinate parliaments would have such 
powers the British Parliament delegated them. this suggestion 
stands one very serious objection that one’ the partners would have 
three-fourths the total population, and more than three-fourths the 
total wealth, and hence would inevitably dominate the federation. ‘The 
predominance England would increased if, probable, the British 
and English Parliaments sat the same and there would rivalry 
prestige between the two. position would similar that between 
the Prussian and the Imperial German Parliaments from 1871 onwards. 

For such position, and the many difficulties which would give 
rise, the obvious remedy the division England into several provinces 
each which should have local self government par with Wales 
Scotland. Such division also rendered desirable the great variety 
the problems government the different parts England, and the 
magnitude the task providing for the local government its thirty-four 
millions inhabitants. probable that English parliament the 
congestion business would soon resemble that which has been for many 
years the normal state the British Parliament. Hence, when the question 
the devolution parliamentary powers again becomes urgent, that 
the subdivision England will naturally arise. any such subdivision 
satisfactory must based mainly geographical considerations. 
Thus the question may phrased What are the Natural Divisions 
England 

Apart from these considerations there are also the facts that the 
boundaries the present local government areas England are extremely 
complicated, and many places obsolescent. All the historic counties 
date back the Middle Ages. boundaries were gradually defined 
accordance with the needs the strongly localized life age when 
England was made large number almost self-sufficing districts. 
For their time these boundaries were, the whole, but that 
time past. Since the opening the Industrial Period there has been 
enormous increase the population, great changes its distribution over 
the country, and equally important changes the ways and means com- 
munication and the problems and conditions local government. 
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view these changes not too much say that very many our local 
boundaries are now bad misfits. Yet, except for very numerous slight 
alterations boundaries, the problem the adjustment the local 
government areas the needs the people, they are distributed to-day, 
has been almost ignored. Certainly has never been considered 
whole. 

Before setting out some definite suggestions what are the suitable 
divisions England seems desirable state some the considerations 
which ought taken into account determining the limits such 
major local government areas. The aim such boundaries facilitate 
good local government—not serve strategic ends, often the case 
with international frontiers. ‘The chief these considerations, approxi- 
mately the order importance attached them this paper, are 

(1) The boundaries should chosen interfere little 
possible with the normal movements and activities the people each 
province. Ordinarily man’s residence and his workplace should 
the same province for the division interests which results when man’s 
workplace and his home are under different local authorities lessens the 
prospects his taking active interest his local government. From 
this follows that the boundary lines should not drawn through areas 
dense population, that general area continuous dense popula- 
tion should kept one province. Suburban districts should not 
severed from their focal town can avoided, but small 
country England some this division interests unavoidable. 

Hence the boundaries should drawn far possible along the 
more thinly peopled tracts the land. (The provincial boundaries here 
suggested should compared throughout with map showing the dis- 
tribution the population, Plate VIII. Atlas 
England and Wales.) 

(2) The existence definite capital each province almost 
essential the development the provincial patriotism which necessary 
for good government under democratic conditions. this respect the 
whole problem very much simplified the fact that the last few genera- 
tions have witnessed the growth number conurbations (to use the 
term Prof. Geddes), each which has already developed many the 
characteristics regional capital. this development the area which 
Birmingham the nucleus one the best examples. Birmingham 
distinctly the commercial, financial, shopping, social, and intellectual focus 
its region; has well-marked regional individuality, and not, 
matters public opinion, any way subordinate any other centre, 
fact which well illustrated its Press and its public life. 
for its region. 

(3) The least the provinces should contain population sufficiently 
numerous justify self-government. minimum million may 
suggested basis for discussion. This very much more than 
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considered necessary for province the Canadian Dominion, for 
state the Australian Commonwealth, the North American Union. 
probably not desirable fix any rigid limit this sort. 

(4) one province should populous able dominate 
the Federation. This condition would satisfied the most populous 
province could outvoted combination the second and third, and 
soon. considerable range population inevitable. 

(5) Since the vital functions local government include such matters 
public health water-supply and drainage, the making and maintenance 
roads, and the supply control trams, gas, and electricity, and since the 
lines all these are most easily and naturally laid along the valleys, will 
ordinarily desirable that the whole any valley should included 
one province. Hence the boundaries should drawn near the watersheds. 
But many cases means easy determine the exact line 
the water-parting and often very sinuous line. Also the uppermost 
end valley least important from this point view. Hence the 
watershed would only mark out the general trend boundary, and not 
govern its details. some cases provincial boundary must cut across 
valley but can very rarely justifiable draw along the middle 
small valley. 

(6) Any such divisions England must some extent supersede the 
ancient counties. Hence county patriotism must taken into account. 
difficult estimate the strength this but appears 
stronger those counties which approximate natural regions, 
Yorkshire, than those whose boundaries are less marked features, 
Hertfordshire. this correct seems reasonable hope that county 
patriotism may merged into wider patriotism the province. 
Obviously local feeling must respected would many cases decide 
the exact position boundary-line. The amount local patriotism 
connected with such divisions the Registration Counties and the Poor 
Law Unions apparently and the lack does much 
lower the standard government such areas. 


marking out the provinces start with the population map. Here 
have once five densely crowded urban regions Greater London, 
and the conurbations the coalfields Durham-Northumberland, West 
Yorkshire, South Lancashire, and The Black Country.” Each these 
well suited form the capital one our major local government 
divisions. 

the south-west, the smaller Bristol coalfield, the city Bristol 
the nucleus similar urban region. And though has less 
numerous population than any those just mentioned, there here 
long tradition the capital the England.” Further the 
south-west the Devonian peninsula set apart its distance from the 
large centres population, and has its two counties just over 
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million inhabitants, fourth whom are grouped round Plymouth 
Sound. 

the south there the well-marked natural region known geo- 
graphers the Hampshire Basin, historians and literary men the 
nucleus the ancient Wessex and the Wessex Thomas Hardy, and 
frequently its inhabitants the England.” Within the area 
drained the rivers which flow the depression there 
population well over million, with rapidly growing urban focus 
about the harbour Southampton Water, which its valleys converge. 

The rest the country, the Thames Valley and the eastern and 
south-eastern counties, essentially Metropolitan England—dominated 
London, which city all its more important land- and waterways 
has total population over twelve millions and hence 
too populous relation the rest form satisfactory province. 
Also outside Greater London mainly agricultural region, and 
therefore differs from London the life its people and the problems 
its internal government. may tentatively suggest Greater London 
itself one province, and divide the rest this area into three provinces, 
respectively south, west and north-west, and north-east from London. 
The relations these provinces London would inevitably differ some- 
what from those among the other provinces the Kingdom. 


North England. 

suggesting boundaries for the provinces the North Country offers 
convenient starting-place. Here the populous industrial area the north- 
east coast cut off from the rest England the thinly peopled North 
Riding. The suggested boundary drawn along the North York Moors, 
leave the Cleveland iron-mining district the north, and thence 
westward between the Tees and the Swale, crossing the lowland little 
north Northallerton. The community interests the Tees Valley— 
both and Teesdale—is such that this valley should fall 
whole into one province. the west the boundary drawn round the 
head Edendale, along the Shap ridge, and thence along the high axis 
the Cumbrian Mountains. This northern province, which may called 
North England, has Newcastle-on-Tyne capital which has already 
many ways taken its place the focus the life the region. And 
for the one-ninth its population living west the Pennines Newcastle 
the nearest large town. 


Yorkshire. 

The ancient kingdom York, except for the northern rim drained 
the Tees, forms our second province. Only two other modifications 
the shire are suggested. the west Ribblesdale left Lancashire. 
the south the boundary extended include the whole the basin 
the River Don that Chesterfield and its neighbours are grouped with 
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the Sheffield conurbation, which they are part, and the boundary 
between this and the Trent province crosses the band dense population 
its narrowest—between Sherwood Forest and the Derbyshire Moors— 
where the railway tunnels the dividing ridge south Clay Cross. this 
part Yorkshire the best developed regional capital undoubtedly Leeds, 
although the ancient capital York and the southern urban region about 
Sheffield are some respects rivals it. 


The eastern boundary the Lancashire Province has already been 
indicated the western boundary Yorkshire. the south the 
Cheshire Plain essentially one with the present Lancashire urban 
region, and the boundary drawn include Glossop, with the 
north-eastward valley Derbyshire which situated, and the 
Potteries. The part the Upper Trent Valley about the Potteries 
included because its economic relations are mainly with the Mersey 
towns, and the same area continuous dense population. The 
southern boundary drawn along the relatively thinly peopled tract just 
the south the North Staffordshire coalfield, and thence westward along 
the watershed between the rivers Dee and Severn the Welsh border. 
The northern boundary, which has already been referred dealing 
with North England, drawn include the Kendal Division 
Westmorland and the Furness district this province. here 
delimited the Lancashire province consists essentially the land which 
drained the Irish Sea between the Welsh and the Cumbrian Mountains. 
the two cities Liverpool and Manchester are the western and 
eastern poles conurbation which already rivals Greater London itself 
magnitude. the two Manchester somewhat the more 
hence here marked the probable capital. 


Severn. 
Southward from Lancashire the great conurbation which Birming- 
ham the focus. The densely peopled area occupies the high ground 
between the Trent and Severn Valleys from Cannock Chase southward 
the edge the Vale the Stratford Avon. The influence Birmingham 
regional capital extends eastward and south-eastward the Cotswold 
scarp, include practically the whole Warwickshire. North- 
eastward the boundary drawn along the present Leicester-Warwick 
county line Watling Street, and thence, crossing the Trent just below 
the confluence that river and the Tame, through Staffordshire Need- 
wood Forest leave Burton and Dovedale the Trent province 
and the North Staffordshire industrial region Lancashire. The northern 
boundary has already been marked the south boundary Lancashire. 
the west this province naturally extends the Welsh border, while its 
southern boundary will more readily considered dealing with the 
Bristol region, 
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The boundaries this Severn province cross the valleys con- 
siderable extent, because there here conurbation which centres 
watershed. The Birmingham district almost unique this respect, for 
practically all the other great cities the world are either seaports, 
valley towns, are situated the midst open plains. study the 
population map England shows that this area the only important 
exception the general rule that the denser populations are found the 
valleys and the lowlands, while the higher ground usually more 
thinly peopled. 


Trent. 
South Yorkshire and north-east the Severn province the Trent 


province. Its remaining land-boundary the continuation the thinly 
inhabited Cotswold Upland beyond the source the Stratford Avon, along 
the Northampton Heights (Rockingham Forest) the edge the Fenland 
between the valleys the Welland and the Nen. the flat Fenland the 
distinction between the valleys almost vanishes the rivers are the dominant 
features and the chief obstacles human movement. the rest 
this boundary follows the lower course the Nen, along the south boundary 
the Soke Peterborough and the Holland Division Lincolnshire. 


Bristol 

Bristol has already been referred the traditional capital the 
West England” region which the centre. This province here 
defined consisting approximately the counties Somerset and 
Gloucester, together with that part Wiltshire which lies the west and 
north the chalk upland. Starting the eastern part Exmoor the 
boundary stretches round the Somerset Lowlands into Wiltshire, and along 
the north-western edge the Salisbury Plain. Here bends eastward round 
the Vale Pewsey, whose market town Devizes almost the watershed 
between the Bristol and Salisbury Avons and distinctly within the sphere 
influence Bristol. Thence the line passes north-westward the Cots- 
wolds along the divide between the Upper Thames Valley and that the 
Bristol Avon. the Cotswolds drawn the high ground north-east 
Cheltenham, include that town. From here the line stretches 
westward across the Lower Severn, through the comparatively thinly 
peopled tracts between Gloucester and Tewkesbury, past the northern end 
the Forest Dean meet the suggested Welsh border the high 
ground west the lower Wye. Thence drawn southward the 
Bristol Channel along the western edge the Wye Valley. 

This line marked out include one province the densely 
peopled areas near the Lower Severn (about Bristol, Stroud, Gloucester, 
and the Forest Dean), though doing crosses the valleys that 
river and the Wye, because all these are more closely connected with each 
other than with any other regional centre. The western part Monmouth- 
shire, and the valley the Usk, are placed with Wales; but with this 
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exception this province includes the English lowlands about the Bristol 
Channel. The name “West England” could equally well claimed 
the Severn province and the south-west hence this province 
here named after its capital and its 


and Devon. 

The extreme south-western peninsula naturally marked out 
separate province its comparative remoteness. The boundary between 
and the rest England nearly the present county boundary but 
differs slightly favour Devon including therein the whole the 
valleys the rivers Exe and Axe. The population this province 
settled mainly the valleys which open the south coast. And near the 
middle this coast the cluster the three towns Plymouth Sound 
which here suggested the capital. the only large town the 


Wessex. 

The South England which here termed Wessex the long 
depression, partly submerged, which forms the axis the Hampshire Basin, 
together with the land which slopes it. This extends from the head 
the valley the Dorset Frome for eighty miles eastward through Bourne- 
mouth Bay and the channels between the Isle Wight and the mainland. 
The corresponding coastal strip stretches from near Lyme Regis Selsey 
Bill. the land side the province enclosed band thinly peopled 
chalk uplands. The boundary starts just the west Lyme Regis, and 
thence stretches along the Dorset Heights past the headwaters the 
Somerset Yeo. Thence drawn northward the ridge between 
the valley the Yeo and the Vale Blackmore, and along the higher 
western edge the Salisbury Plain. the north the boundary formed 
the high Downs south the Vale Pewsey and the Kennet Valley 
almost far east Basingstoke. stretches southward between 
the valleys the rivers Wey and Itchen, and further between the Meon 
Valley and that the Rother about Petersfield, the South Downs. Here 
turns eastward along the Downs beyond the head the little Lavant 
River the Cocking Gap, and then drawn southward the sea short 
distance east Selsey Bill. thus leaves Wessex the valleys which 
drain the group inlets behind the Isle Wight. 


South-east England. 

The counties the south London are here marked off separate 
province, which may spoken the South-eastern, Weald, province, 
Its western limit the east boundary Wessex, which has just been 
to. Its northern boundary drawn along the North Downs, 
the southern edge the London Basin, and reaches the Thames Estuary 
the Isle Sheppey. The province thus includes Kent and Surrey, 
except for the parts those counties which are Greater London, nearly 
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all Sussex, and the Wealden valleys the eastern edge Hampshire. Its 
towns are the Channel ferry towns and outer residential suburbs London. 
Brighton the largest town but the natural focus this province the 
capital beyond its northern border. 


East 

the north-east London East Anglia and Essex, outside Greater 
London, are grouped with the counties Cambridge and Huntingdon 
province East England. borders the Trent province along the 
lower course the River Nen. Its western boundary drawn the low 
and thinly-peopled heights the west Huntingdonshire, and across the 
Great Ouse the Chiltern Hills near the source the Cam. Thence 
stretches south-eastward across Essex south the valley the Chelmer 
the estuary the River Crouch, leave Epping, Brentwood, and 
Southend the London province. ‘The more populous parts this 
eastern province are the valleys opening the east coast, and the inner 
valleys the Cam and the Little Ouse. The low East Anglian Heights 
between are much more thinly peopled. There dominant central 
city. The three chief towns are Norwich, Ipswich, and Cambridge; 
and these the university town here suggested the capital. 


Central England. 

Between the Cotswolds and the Chilterns the Oxford Plain forms the 
central part the next province. This extends north-eastward include 
the upper parts the valleys the Nen and the Great Ouse. Southward 
extended beyond the Goring Gap and the Berkshire Downs include 
the western end the London Basin. the Thames Valley the 
boundary between this province and London drawn the heaths the 
eastern edge Berkshire, across the river east Henley, and thence 
directly the crest the Chiltern Hills. this central province there 
are only five considerable towns—Northampton, Reading, Oxford, Swindon, 
and Bedford—none which really large town. The most central 
these, Oxford, here marked the capital. 


London. 

The rest the lower Thames Basin forms the London province. 
includes the counties London, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire, and parts 
Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Buckinghamshire. Its boundaries have been 
drawn include Greater London and the ports the Thames 
Estuary. 


Throughout this paper the importance the regional capital has been 
emphasized. Without such focus for the public life and interests the 
province the prospects for the development strong regional patriotism, 
which the local government must depend for its highest efficiency, are 
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very slight. The sense unity province greatly increased the 
possession active capital which not too great distance from 
any part it. the divisions England here suggested this require- 
ment fairly well met, though not equally well all cases, except the 
provinces round London. These metropolitan provinces are dominated 
London, and their capitals are subordinate that city. Wessex, 
though somewhat further away and much more distinct natural region, 
also very much under the influence the metropolis. 

The distribution the ten universities and the four university colleges 
England great interest connection with the prospects the 
development regional patriotism each the provinces. The value 
such focus intellectual life university can has been 
demonstrated the present generation the young universities the 
populous cities. The distribution such that ten our twelve pro- 
vinces there university university college the town indicated 
the capital; one, Devon and Cornwall, the college not this 
town, and only one province, the south-eastern, without such 
institution. 

unlooked-for result this attempt mark out England into pro- 
vinces some such definite principles those stated the early part 
this paper that the provinces obtained consist mainly groups 
counties. Except round London only three the ancient counties 
are cut any large extent, namely, Staffordshire, Westmorland and 
Wiltshire, although very many places the boundaries are slightly 
moved, and the Soke Peterborough not placed the same pro- 
vince the County Northampton. The most unsatisfactory the 
boundaries the ancient counties, under modern conditions, such 
that along the Erewash Valley between Notts and Derbyshire and along 
the Mersey between Lancashire and Cheshire, disappear because the two 
counties fall into the same province. Such shifting boundaries from 
the present county lines suggested mainly from the line river 
the margin its valley, from the Welland the Northampton 
Heights and from the Dove the western edge Dovedale. Stafford- 
shire the industrial development has been dual from its beginnings because 
the the two separate coalfields the north and south 
and the placing these into two distinct provinces 
merely recognition existing facts. Also small dale such Dove- 
dale obviously unit area that absurd draw important 
boundary along its stream. The division Westmorland into the 
northern, Appleby, division and the southern, Kendal, division re- 
spectively the northward and southward slopes from the Shap ridge, 
already well established. Wiltshire have one the oldest 
the English shires. became shire when its valleys were still choked 
with forest and marsh, and human settlement was mainly the open 
uplands. Its capital was long Old Sarum, the chalk upland. has 
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remained shire ever but the clearing the forest, and the conse- 
quent shifting the population down into the valleys, has made the 
uplands the dividing areas, and the capital has long ago moved down 
the valley bottom. this respect Wiltshire epitomizes one the great 
changes human distribution—the upland areas which were once its 
populous centres are now relatively while the valleys, which were 
almost deserted, are now the most populous districts. And from being 
barrier stretches forest and swamp between the drier and more open 
uplands, the valleys have become the easiest routes communication. 
Such change surely justifies corresponding change local boundaries. 

One other boundary may referred before concluding. has 
been frequently suggested, and seems almost taken for granted, 
that any rearrangement the local government divisions England 
the greater part Monmouthshire would become part Wales. may 
also suggested that the same time some readjustment the north- 
eastern boundary the Principality would desirable. The ‘extension 
the Welsh county Flint the Dee the Cheshire Plain 
ment; but certainly cannot supported other geographical con- 
siderations, grounds convenience efficiency administration. 
The same may said some the smaller irregularities the Anglo- 
Welsh border line. Hence the setting Welsh Parliament should 
made the opportunity for rectification this line—from which Wales 
would probably gain territory, and both countries the simplification 
the boundary. 

conclusion may said that this paper has been written the 
hope arousing some discussion this question what are the most 
suitable divisions the country for the purposes the local government 
the people, they are distributed to-day and face modern 
problems such government. the general propositio: that the 
present local government areas are not well suited the 
our time they might there will probably general assent. course 
the final position any boundary line matter more les: com- 
promise but without some definite suggestions the divisions hich 
might adopted there can advance towards any real improve- 
this paper serves peg which some such discussion can 
hung will have served its purpose. 


The following table gives summary the provinces which have been 
suggested, with some approximate figures the area and population 
(in 1911) each. For the sake completeness the other divisions 
the United Kingdom have been added. All the fi, regarded 
first approximations only. 
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Lancashire ... 17°6 1390 Manchester. 
Trent 380 Nottingham. 
Central England 1'2 290 Oxford. 
London 3500 London. 
Wales 280 Cardiff. 
Treland 32°6 130 Dublin. 


Sir THoMAs are here this afternoon listen interest- 
ing paper Mr. Fawcett Natural Divisions England, and without 
any further preliminaries will ask him his 


- wil. 


Mr. Faweett then read the paper and discussion followed. 


Sir THOMAS HOLDICH: sure you will agree with that Mr. Fawcett 
has given what may considered ideal scheme for the redistribu- 
tion provinces England for the purposes local administration. would 
have been very considerable interest all, think, had extended his 
researches—which are evidently very considerable—a little further, the dis- 
tressful country Ireland. have studied similar question regards Ireland, 
and confess seems that there are problems there which are almost 
incapable solution, partitioning England has done has 
observed what have always considered strictly scientific system 
placing his boundaries they are selected first all with full consideration 
the sentiments and the idiosyncrasies the people who are thus partitioned off, 
and they are plain and easily distinguishable, following fairly recognizable geo- 
graphical features. But there gentlemen here who are far better 
the subject than am, and hope that some them will add 
the afternoon stating their views. 

Dr. UNSTEAD: have hesitation advancing criticisms, bearing mind 
the negessity for much more study the paper than have had oppor- 
tunity devoting but may say that after reading Mr. Fawcett’s paper 
and his exposition find very considerable agreement 
with him regards the particular delimitations has made. question, 
however, several the fundamental assumptions which the delimitation 
based. 

the first place, seems that the problem the division England 
into administrative areas really not geographical problem, The geographer 
may offer certain suggestions regard it, but it; properly belongs the 
sphere public administration, which much more than geographical con- 
siderations must taken into account. The historian must consulted, for 
great many the past are involved the expert administration 
who knows and disadvantages working with certain types 
boundaries areas will have much say others also should contribute, 
and then when all the contributions have been put together solution may 
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found. Finally, when some definite scheme made after consideration all 
the conditions, the geographer might criticize from his particular point 
view. 

However, assuming that solution may attempted Geographical 
Society, hesitate accept Mr. Fawcett’s decision that England should not 
treated unit, and that should divided into number separate 
provinces. The reason given that without such division there would 
disparity the importance the different constituent parts the British Isles, 
for Wales would have one unit population compared with two units 
Ireland, two again Scotland, and fourteen units England the suggestion 
the paper that English influence would dominate federal parliament. 
But would that domination really affected the division England into 
some twelve provinces? take that the federal parliament would deal with 
affairs which the United Kingdom whole concerned, and that the pro- 
vincial parliaments would deal with local that case, would that 
federal parliament dominated less England because for local affairs there 
are provinces and provincial parliaments 

Moreover, this consideration leads the observation that although the areas 
and populations the provinces have been considered, the powers and functions 
their parliaments have not been taken into account; yet surely these are 
integral parts the problem only when the powers and functions are deter- 
mined can appropriate units decided upon. Are the provinces deal with 
merely local affairs, are they deal with matters which affect the whole 
England? The latter would seem impracticable, but the former assumed 
the provincial parliaments would deal with almost the same matters with which 
the County Councils present are concerned they become enlarged County 
Councils rather than subordinate parliaments. Then that case would these 
provinces really comparable with the other regions which Mr, 
apparently has mind—Scotland, Wales, and Ireland? Are they the same 
order representation? And this connection another factor may taken 
into account, namely, the possibility not only decentralization the govern- 
ment the British Isles, but also that the formation Imperial Parlia- 
ment. may, and probably shall, see reconstructed Empire with common 
parliament for imperial affairs, with representation from Canada with its seven 
million people, for instance. How will these relatively small provinces 
England compare with the immense Dominion Canada? Will there two, 
will there have three, ranks Parliaments? The existence this 
problem, not referred the paper, might lead revision the plan for 
the division England. 

But assuming that such division made here the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and that made the scale having some ten 
twelve provinces England, the actual delimitation very interesting study, 
and that work delimitation find myself much more agreement with 
the author. Mr. Fawcett has taken many geographical factors into account 
and shown great ability their correlation. With many men, many opinions 
one would wish draw boundary here, another would draw there, and 
regard details discussion might interminable. would only suggest 
that seems that the divisions should approximately equal import- 
ance one looks them marked upon the map the areas seem about 
equal, but when consider them regard their population there 
means the same equivalence. For instance, the south-western divisions the 
Devonian peninsula and the Bristol region are each taken one, but even 
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they are put together they have not the importance several the other 
divisions. Apart from this, highly appreciate many the points made Mr. 
Fawcett for instance, his lucid explanation how has come about that in- 
creases population have shifted the centre gravity settlements and altered 
the position suitable boundary-lines, and the happy illustration the case 
Wiltshire. The suggestions for new boundaries have been very skilfully con- 
trived and should provide valuable hints connection with other geographical 
minor point would ask Mr. Fawcett reconsider the title 
his paper when first saw thought once the division England into 
natural regions somewhat the lines those associated with the name 
Prof. Herbertson, and was surprised, when came read the paper, find 
that really dealt with administrative regions. These differ, course, from 
natural physical units essential particulars, for example when the natural 
units known the Lake District and the Fenlands are each divided for the 
purpose the paper. avoid misconceptions, therefore, might well 
call this paper study natural administrative regions.” 

Lest criticisms give wrong impression, must end recording 
feeling that are much indebted Mr. Fawcett for very interesting and 
stimulating paper. 

Dr. MORLEY listened with the very keenest interest Mr. 
paper, because some years ago started the same task, and 
although did not give one-tithe the amount research that Mr. Fawcett 
has evidently done the subject, did enough trying delimit areas 
England for this purpose appreciate very well the amount trouble and 
care which Mr. Fawcett has given the work, and the very successful way 
which has overcome great difficulties. not agree with Dr. Unstead’s 
criticism that there was too much uniformity area instead uniformity 
importance the provinces which Mr. Fawcett has delimited. not 
think myself that uniformity importance would possible attain. The 
impression have from own attempts dividing off England into adminis- 
trative provinces that you set out get uniformity you get artificial 
agglomerates areas which have real unity. own criticism would 
that there has been rather too much attempt get uniformity 
importance. think, for example, that Mr. Fawcett was unnecessarily timid 
his assignment limits the London province. has been afraid 
federation the various local parliaments England big area like 
London would dominate the But would any the less divided 
danger guard against, and certainly would inclined throw larger 
area into the metropolitan province than Mr. Fawcett has done. For example, 
had admit that could not find natural capital for the south- 
east province. Well, that seems reason for merging the south-east 
province the London province. regards the other three provinces, there 
great deal more said for their separateness, especially for East 
Anglia and Wessex. But regards the south-eastern province would 
improvement were merged the London province. only add again that 
appreciate very much indeed the large amount care and thought which Mr. 
Fawcett has put into this work. 

Dr. MILL: have listened this paper with extreme interest, and should 
expedient that England should divided into such areas, because from the 
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geographical point view have not with the expediency such 
division, but with the way which such division should ‘carried out 
required. The one point which think Mr. Fawcett departed from his 
own principles the attempt neutralize the importance London, 
seems quite impossible put London into second place equality 
with any other centre population. The principle which thought excellent 
when Mr. Fawcett was reading his paper was that centre should not 
separated from its suburbs. This would certainly require that London should 
thrown into the same area with the south-east England least, because 
the whole interests the south-east England are centred London. Even 
now many the public bodies dealing with the local government districts 
the south-east England are obliged have their offices London 
order equally accessible from all parts the districts, some which 
could not communicate easily with local centre. Until the railway system 
England has been altered cannot create new local centres, unless perhaps the 
railway system superseded the universal use motors, things are 
present will quite impossible make some these provincial capitals 
accessible all parts the area which they are intended the centres. 
much admired the way which Mr. Fawcett overcame many the difficulties 
that naturally suggest themselves. know these difficulties, having met many 
them when was trying group together the counties England and 
subdivide them into river-basins, arrive compromise between 
the natural and the administrative boundaries. feel that the most trouble- 
some thing, the scheme were carried ‘out, would be, not the want 
local patriotism, but the excess it. Could one ever get Liverpool and 
Manchester agree either being capital? Again, the United States 
gives object lesson that think should not lost sight of. the States 
has been made think general not universal rule—that the 
metropolis the State, that is’ the greatest commercial centre and the largest 
town, should not the capital. Under this rule Albany and not New York 
the capital New York State; and course carrying this rule further 
they make the federal capital city without any political status all. That 
principle which adopted might have simplified the choice capital 
reviving some small town ancient importance. For instance, the south-east 
had separate from London might have its capital Canterbury. 
This interesting, both geographical exercise and forecast 
for the possible reform the terribly complicated and confused local govern- 
ment system this country, that one stopped discuss all the difficulties 
might talk all night but think owe debt thanks Mr. Fawcett for 
his courage tackling such question and his skill presenting this 
problem. 

Mr. HINKS: There one remark that should like make for 
consideration. doubt his thesis that University town makes 
good local capital—though may true Southampton—is true East 
Anglia. long residence Cambridge makes feel would not bea 
good capital for province East the first place far too near 
London. Also through long centuries the University has been predominant 
the town, with particular local interest the surrounding country, and this 
does not produce high type local enterprise and intelligence. Norwich, 
which first all very much larger place, richer place, and place very 
much farther away from London, sounder capital than Cambridge could 
possibly for the province East Anglia. 
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think that Dr. Unstead was little unkind the author assuming that 
because did not deal with Ireland and Scotland proposed leave them 
undivided. would not rash man discuss how Ireland should 
divided. think that the least implied that Scotland should 
not divided. But this brings back his fear the domination Parlia- 
ment the English. not proposition that might find some support, 
that any one race has dominated Parliament for the last fifty years, 
certainly has not been the English race 

Sir the first place would like ask Mr. Fawcett 
reply any criticisms that have been made, before asking vote 
thanks him. 

Mr. FAWCETT The suggestions made are extremely interesting all through. 
The reason for omitting good many the matters Unstead regrets was 
that there was neither time nor space deal with them. The problem much 
more than purely geographical one but the aim this paper try put 
forward the geographical aspect this problem obtaining the best divisions. 
obviously possible start from that side well from the point view 
the administrator. the use the term Natural Divisions,” should 
like suggest that the human geography any given area natural” 
the physical. And for divisions which are, should be, primarily concerned 
with human needs the actual distribution the people the chief factor. 

respect the parliaments, you may have noticed that avoided using 
the term “Imperial Parliament” for that which now sits Westminster. 
British Parliament can rightly called Imperial unless includes repre- 
sentatives from all the self-governing States the Empire. Canada and 
Australia are already federations. Hence the problem Imperial federation 
would certainly not further complicated the adoption federal system 
for the internal government these islands. 

The paper was limited consideration divisions England because 
that quite sufficient subject for the time available. Also while such sub- 
division Ireland would certainly offer interesting problems, would raise 
matters discussion somewhat outside the scope Geographical Society. 
The considerations put forward the basis these divisions England 
would not suggest any division Scotland, for that country has only one large 
focus population—the Edinburgh-Glasgow conurbation—and less popu- 
lous than London Lancashire. 

the powers the provincial parliaments: they can have only such 
powers and duties the British Parliament delegates them. Dr. Unstead’s 
phrase Glorified County may not inappropriate. Such federa- 
tion from above downwards would differ its essential principle from that 
Australia, the United States, which began alliance thirteen 
independent sovereign states jealous their mutual independence. The pro- 
vincial parliaments wonld necessarily subordinate the central parliament. 

Then was suggested that the larger population England would still 
dominate the federation spite any That seems anticipate 
that the separate provinces would likely think together political 
matters would unified England. But hope that each province natural 
unit, and hence that they would act distinct units. There is, think, 
anticipate any political division English and non-English. The 
industrial regions are not much inclined follow London’s lead often 
assumed London. And more probable line cleavage political matters 
would that which separates the industrial provinces from the rest. 
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this paper there has been attempt mark out divisions equal each 
other area importance. quite accident that the five provinces 
industrial England have similar areas. the part the country which have 
called Metropolitan England the divisions are much less natural than elsewhere. 
the first draft this area was marked off into only two East 
Anglia and the valleys draining the Wash, and (2) London Province. The 
focus the whole London; any division compromise, and 
cannot quite satisfactory. 

the United States America, Dr. Mill has said, there series artifi- 
cial capitals, There also series artificial interstate boundaries and seems 
that the artificial character these divisions many ways hindrance the 
good government that country. fix the administrative and legislative centre 
minor townlet, because happens near the areal centre the state, 
the exclusion the chief city, narrow the range choice representatives 
and reduce the contact between the parliament and the people. real capital 
necessity for any well-organized democratic government area and unless 
the provinces England have each capital which focus for their interests 
their prospects active provincial life will less than they should be. 

Mr. Hinks’ comments the suitability university town capital 
were, think, based mainly experience Cambridge. But Oxford and 
Cambridge are universities different order from the younger universities 
England. The latter increasing extent, regional universities though 
few them are fully developed yet. The two ancient universities are 
remarkably non-localized contrast they are national and imperial rather 
than regional their chief activities. 

Dr. Mill has emphasized the intricacy and complexity the present divisions 
England. not believe that any one who has not given good deal 
time and attention this matter realizes the waste energy caused all this 
needless complexity. Even describe would take far more time than 
available. Buta glance the preface the Census reports and references 
the wholly distinct divisions adopted the Government Departments for 
various purposes will show that the number primary divisions reaches some 
hundreds unrelated overlapping areas. criticism these divisions from 
the point view geography might value many ways, especially 
regard national economy. 

conclusion, wish thank you for the attention given this paper and 
for the interesting discussion, which evidence that its chief aim has been 
realized. 

Sir THOMAS HOLDICH: sure you will agree with that the paper 
which has been read and the discussion afterwards have been full suggestions 
and given much think about, and will ask you express your thanks 
the lecturer the usual way. 


Mr. Fawcett briefly referred the interesting question connection 
between local patriotism and regional environment. From such experience 
have gained during somewhat lengthy stays several parts England 
various times inclined think that local patriotism most strongly 
developed those shires, remote from London, where the county tongue 
most conspicuous. The two phenomena appear connected collaterally, 
probably not causally. Thus county pride strongly felt both Devonshire and 
Yorkshire—shires with highly characteristic peculiarities speech, intonation, 
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and formerly dialect—hardly exists all Middlesex, and not any 
marked degree Surrey, where the overruling influence London with its 
most unbeautiful city-bred cockney speech has quite killed the original county 
speech—always pleasant hear wherever spoken because born the soil— 
and with apparently that remarkable regional consciousness which 
marked the north and west England alike. Mr, Fawcett also referred 
the local use the term West Country throughout England from north 
south. best knows what extent the term used 
denote the country lying west the Pennine chain but one, fancy, 
will venture deny that West Country” has very special signification 
applied the counties Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, not only locally 
those counties but London well. Geographically, Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall are the true western counties England. The English counties 
bordering upon Wales are best referred west-midland counties. 


NOTES THE TRANSLITERATION ARABIC 
NAMES FOR THE MAP 


transliteration into Roman character Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish names presents well-known difficulties. The spelling 
classical Arabic and consequently the spelling place-names 
derived from personal names from common nouns can generally 
determined Arabic scholar. Arabic spelling others often 
uncertain. Moreover the pronunciation place-name often uncertain 
the place itself; while there not unnaturally great diversity pro- 
nunciation different parts the wide extent the world where Arabic 
spoken. The fact that Persian and Turkish employ nearly the same 
alphabet, but some respects differ pronunciation, adds the difficulty 
dealing with names for which authoritative native spelling unobtain- 
able. the richness the Eastern alphabets consonants for 
which the Roman alphabet has distinct equivalents, and the general 
absence vowels the written language, make often impossible con- 
jecture the native form from European rendering, any attempt 
reduce the results different systems transliteration some degree 
consistency. 

Transliteration is, fact, not reversible process with the data and 
characters usually available, and one cannot hope more than remove 
some the grosser inconsistencies current spellings. 

the preparation the 1/M. map should naturally wish adopt 
official system. Unfortunately, there are use three official systems 
and one comparative want system. 

The Indian General Staff has within the last few years adopted 
system for its reports and maps which will call 


System for the Transliteration Persian, Afghan, and Arabian Words.’ 
Second Edition. General Staff, India. 1912. This was drawn committee 
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The Intelligence Division the Admiralty has recently adopted 
another system which will designate Admiralty. 

The Survey Department Egypt has lately adopted system -which 
will call 

The recent maps published the are not uniform their 
renderings Arabic names: reference 

shall have occasion also refer the general system ortho- 
graphy adopted some years ago the R.G.S., and the systems used 
the Gouvernement général (reference and the 
Service Géographique (reference S.G.A.). 

comparing the above systems should remembered that 
and Admiralty are designed for reports and handbooks well for 
and that some elaboration accents and diacritical marks may desir- 
able the former but undesirable the latter. 

real impediment the adoption any system transliteration 
the existence conventional spellings well-known places, which official 
works are unwilling discard. For example, read the introduction 
explanatory the system was deemed advisable that the new 
system should not applied universally the spelling all names, since 
there are number places for which there are conventional spellings 
which have received the sanction long usage; this more especially 
applies Persian names, which country there have been number 
travellers, and concerning which there extensive European literature. 
provide for this list the principal names towns and districts 
each country has been drawn up, for the which the spelling given 
strictly adhered to.” 

Similarly shall find the system Admiralty considerable list 
conventional names which are used spite the systematic 
rules. 

Naturally enough there will differences opinion the choice 
conventional spellings retained, and this introduces further trouble. 
For example, while writes Qurnah, Admiralty writes conventionally 
Kurna. Again, there must differences opinion what the con- 
ventional though wrong spelling for example, writes He/mand, and 
Admiralty Helmend, both professing conventional. again, there 
must difference opinion what accurately correct; for 
example, Admiralty gives Tihran the accurate spelling, and proposes 
write conventionally while favours the accurate 
spelling. 

These examples are given instances the difficulty securing 


representing the Foreign Department and the Division the Chief the Staff, 
which assembled Simla June 1906. the preface the second edition 
read: Hunterian system having been officially adopted the Government 
India for the spelling place-names within Jndia, the present system unofficial only, 
and has not been adopted the Foreign, Home, and Educational Departments,” 
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consistency, even with the best intention proceed 
seems quite certain, fact, that there can such thing consistency 
until one establishes official list, for example, Postal Guide, and lays 
down rule that names must spelt the Postal Guide—a rule which 
has been beneficial its operation China. 

The Survey Department Egypt have devoted much attention the 
spelling place-names Egypt and Syria (Sinai Peninsula), and they 
made definite attempt spell the names they are pronounced the 
best-educated inhabitants each place. They have thus tried replace 
the strict transliteration the uniform rule letter for rendering 
the local peculiarities pronunciation into the best equivalent Roman 
letters. This attempt has disadvantages well advantages. the 
first place attempting for one particular region, Egypt and 
Syria, what has never been attempted for other countries. one, for 
example, attempts show French maps that the final Arras 
pronounced, not mute. the second place obscures altogether the 
Arabic spelling critical cases, and makes the transliteration more than 
ever irreversible. For instance, the spelling the name Chantarat 
Ghumlek, according the Egyptian Survey, there not the slightest in- 
dication that both words spelt begin with the ga/. 

the following notes deal with those cases which arise frequently 
and affect the whole character the spelling. make attempt 
refinement, believing that refinement impossible with the existing 
material. After examining the treatment these cases the various 
systems adopt conclusions for the map. 


Signs, accents, and diacritical marks. 


Accents and marks are unsuitable for map names, since they often 
become confused with other detail—hachures, houses, etc. 

The consonant commonly transliterated ‘(but some 
the not indicated), represents peculiar guttural sound, 
produced the forcible emission breath through the tightly compressed 
throat both and ghain (commonly transliterated and representing 


guttural sounded well down the throat) are difficult sounds for 
European gullets. 

The consonantal sign Aamza, commonly transliterated denotes the 
cutting off the stream breath which can precede follow vowel. 
the beginning syllable thus corresponds the Greek soft breath- 
ing. the beginning word left unrepresented most systems 
when separates two vowel sounds. 

The ain‘ used Admiralty and Egypt, but not the other 
authorities. represented India as’ 

The used only Admiralty and only the middle 
word, 
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Admiralty and India mark long vowels with the accent Egypt 
with others not mark them. 

India sometimes uses the accent show the stressed syllable. 

Egypt alone among our authorities uses diacritical marks con- 
sonants Other authorities are content ignore the distinction 
between certain consonantal sounds. 

S.G.A. and Algeria use and acute accent 
final 

Conclusion the 1/M. map omit all signs, accents, and dia- 
critical marks whatever Arabic names, 


All use except India, which uses 4/, and for Persian names some- 
times Admiralty uses rarely and for Arab Sheikh ul- 
Islam. 

Before the name, (initial), written with capital except sometimes 

the middle name, (medial), written without the capital. 

Initial hyphened the word following Admiralty, India 
and Egypt. not hyphened Algeria, and 

Medial hyphened before and after India, and frequently 
G.S.G.S. hyphened after but not before Admiralty and Egypt. 
not hyphened G.S.G.S., Algeria, and R.G.S. 

The the definite article assimilated dentals, sibilants, and 
the letters following, all the above authorities (except the 
maps Sinai). Thus Zoar; Suk-esh-Sheyukh 

The assimilation takes the form and these cases, rather than 
and because the consonants and are each one letter Arabic. 
But may doubted whether this does not practice exaggerate the 
assimilation. Doughty writes such cases. 

this point valued correspondent writes from Cairo: 

hope the name Dimishk Sham’ your index the 1/M. map 
not prophecy. [It was error.] Dimishk esh Sham would do, 
hope, give its final any rate Bishr man does 
written Arabic.” 

The weight authority against our correspondent. There are 
objections map; but its possibility suggests that going 
too far, spite its formal accuracy. 


tribal names often not the definite article 4/, but substantive, 
meaning family, tribe.” 

The form the definite article arises from the absorption its vowel, 
the nominative case-ending the preceding word. The form merely 
weakening the original 
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adopt for the map 
initial medial assimilated the usual way. hyphens. 


Admiralty writes final according pronunciation.” 

India writes except the majority Persian names, when 
writes 

Egypt writes and has final /’s. 

G.S.G.S., R.G.S., and Algeria the same. 

S.G.A. writes and sometimes 

Admiralty writes iyeh (for Kesra Fatha Ha) and 

India writes and iyah for Arabic and iyeh and for Persian 
names, 

Egypt writes and 

and R.G.S. write and occasionally 

writes iyé and 

The final the feminine terminations (or ah), iyeh (or 
and iyeh (or not pronounced colloquial spoken Arabic. This 
fully justifies Egypt omitting altogether, especially as, when 
retained, distinction can made between and final which 
pronounced. The only argument for its retention that the final short 
apt make confusion analogy with English, apparently lengthening 
the preceding vowel the conventional English spelling Bushire for 
But any attempt distinguish accurately between final (or 
failure view local variations pronunciation. And the 
Englishman. 

The advantage writing the final rather than the final well put 
another correspondent, also officer the Egyptian Survey Depart- 
ment, who writes: feel strongly that practical transliteration should 
indicate the pronunciation educated man who has not, however, had 
special education transliteration. Take for example the Arabic word for 
thyme desire.’ If, however, spelt gezira,’ every one will give 
three syllables, which correct, and about ninety-five out hundred 
will pronounce the final syllable like the final syllable China, which 
also correct.” 

Conclusion write the final short vowel 

Conclusion use the makes the termination definitely 
two syllables, and this may well serve also for the termination with the 
doubled (usually indicated long accent over the preceding 
Hence write terminations this kind 
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Admiralty writes for except conventionalized names. 

Egypt writes always. 

India writes Arabic, except some conventional spellings, such 
Kara, Kizil, Kum; but very often Persian, Kazvin for 

G.S.G.S., R.G.A., Algeria, and R.G.S. write always. 

times gaf, correctly pronounced, deep guttural sounded well 
down the many places (especially Syria and some parts 
Egypt) entirely silent the beginning word; and for other 
local pronunciations, see below. Turkish distinction made 
pronunciation between the and the 

The Director-General, Survey Egypt, writes The letter quite 
different letter pronunciation well script from and however 
they are respectively transliterated they should least differently trans- 
literated. Egypt the educated people rendered soft breath- 
ing, the peasantry asa Thus the place-name might 
truth, English equivalent and forms useful substitute for 
something better because suggests the average Englishman that 
against letter which has flavour without being the same 

~and which cannot pronounce without previous knowledge. For those 

who know Arabic footnote the effect that used represent 
Arabic letter which has exact English equivalent and giving approxi- 
mation its rendering the area represented might meet the case best 
any special case.” 

And our correspondent Cairo, with his accurate ear, adds greatly 
the difficulty with the following interesting facts: “If you wish adopt 
phonetic spelling Syria, your suggestion, put for the 
letter would commend you the road running eastward from Aleppo 
Meskene the Euphrates. few minutes outside the gates Aleppo 
you pass ’alaat Ayash: the gap before the first your letter which is, 
Aleppo and Beyrout, cultivated people, not pronounced all. Five 
minutes later Koz Ayash, after the same lady but the letter the 
initial, pronounced the people living front perfect English 
few miles further near Deir Hafir you pass Gabr ibn Jasim the 
first letter Jasim the same letter, pronounced flawless and very 
soft When you get near Meskene you see the south ruin called 
Chantarat Ghumlek, which the letter appears, first Ch, pro- 
nounced the tail which,” and secondly pronounced 
nothing English, but exactly the Arabic These various pro- 


nunciations ch, and the Arabic letter are the Egyptian 
Survey system all represented and the map-owner very skilled, 
will able modify his voice each place according the company 
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in, because course the inhabitants each district use fairly 
consistent pronunciation the letter wherever occurs, their district 

were concerned with Arab names only, case might perhaps 
made out for retaining for But, view the great variation 
the pronunciation the the impossibility deciding between 
and gaf for all Arabic names already transliterated and original not 
available the admission the Admiralty the conventional certain 
cases, Kurna and Irak [when writes and and, 
particular, the complete absence any distinction between the letters 
the pronunciation Turkish names 

Conclusion use for both gaf and the 1/M. map. 


There are four Arabic consonants which may transliterated 
Three them, however, may written more complicated ways 


with diacritical marks. ‘Thus— 


& 


Egypt writes for one more these letters. 

and Admiralty transliterate all four Persian names. 
Turkish also they are all more less equal 

admitted that neither nor accurately suggests the sounds 
these Arabic consonants. view local differences their pronuncia- 
tion, and the difficulty distinguishing them many names already 
common geographical use, seems unnecessary maintain the dis- 
tinction. 

Conclusion V.—We propose adopt the 1/M. map such 
cases Riyadh, Dhab, Dhafra, when the fixed authority 


Admiralty, India, and R.G.S. write Asiatic writes 

and Algeria write 

Egypt writes (in accordance with local pronunciation, but 

view the fact that the required for the French 
and the danger confusion with the German adopt for 
the English Arabic 

This has several advantages. agrees with the French practice, and 
agrees with the War Office transliteration Russian, where 
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transliterated with the instruction that always French and the Russian 
equivalent for the Arabic conforms naturally when transliterated. 


some respects the decision the representation these sounds, 
hard and soft, the most critical point any general rules for trans- 
unless use diacritical signs one letter the other must represented 
two Roman letters. The German cumbrous and inaccurate. 


The above notes deal with continually recurring difficulties the spell- 
ing Arabic and Persian the 1/M. map. the application the 
rules are able reduce common diversities appearance 
regularity. not expected that the result will anything like 
perfect, because there are many points difference which could settled, 
all, only reference accepted Arabic spelling. not 
profess that the names spelled the 1/M. map can anything more 
than first approximation system but hope that have eliminated 
the grosser inconsistencies between the various maps and reports from 
which the map has been constructed, and have particular eliminated the 
Germanized forms which have been all too frequent European trans- 
literations Arabic. 

bringing together these notes have been helped several 
correspondents whom express our sincere acknowledgments. 
particular have thank Dr. King the British Museum for 
continual help the revision our first attempts. The final shape 


the notes owes much him. 


REVIEWS. 
Far North-East Siberia.— Shklovsky (“‘Dioneo”). Translated 
Edwards and Shklovsky. London: Co. 1916. Maps 
and Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE general reader will doubt find good deal interest him these 
sketches life district which about remote from the centres civil- 
ization, both actually and its general atmosphere, any that could found. 
The extreme north-east Siberia, from its inaccessibility less than from the 
inhospitable nature the climate and general dreariness the face the 
country, offers few attractions the globe-trotter, and such interest affords 
lies chiefly its aloofness from the rest the world, and the unusual condi- 
tions under which its inhabitants, both Russian and native, live. The book con- 
tains preface, and there easy clue the time reasons for the 
author’s residence there. Some least the journeys were made 1891, and 
the record can hardly entirely applicable the present day. This renders 
the use the present tense throughout somewhat misleading. The author seems 
have come into fairly intimate relations with the primitive inhabitants— 
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Yakuts and Chukchis—as well with the representatives the ruling race, 
who however hardly regard themselves Russians, little they come 
under the civilizing influences even the remote centres government 
Siberia. the serious student the book hardly likely tell much that 
new, for the region has been worked over not few scientific investigators, 
and after the voluminous reports the Jesup expedition, the life and manners 
even the Chukchis may considered pretty well known. Many the 
illustrations bearing this people are reproduced from Voyage 
the Vega,’ which much interesting information the Chukchis was already 
made available nearly forty years ago. There indication the present 
work that these drawings are not now published for the first time, nor there 
any statement the provenance the rest the illustrations. The trans- 
lation not always quite successful, and several points some editorial 
comment would have been advantageous. Thus the author discusses the pos- 
sibility the existence land the Arctic Ocean north Siberia from 
the standpoint nineteenth-century exploration, and the uninstructed reader 
will doubt ignorant the extent which those seas have been navi- 
gated Russian officers within recent years. picture life this out- 
of-the-way corner the world the book has certain value. Besides the 
chapters the region the Kolyma includes accounts Yakutsk and 
visit the goldfields the Lena basin. 


AMERICA 


Travels the American Colonies, Edited Manton Mere- 
ness. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. 125. 


The eighteen Travels” printed this collection vary good deal their 
interest and importance. With one exception they belong the eighteenth 
century. The majority the travellers were engaged the execution some 
specific commission, and hence they write large, but none the less, both directly 
and indirectly, their records throw much light the conditions life the 
old colonies, and the journals, that Baron d’Artaginette, gives descrip- 
tion Louisiana 1722-3, which colony was:Inspector-General. Several 
journals deal with Indian affairs, and show the rivalry that went between 
English, French, and Spaniard secure the good-will the tribes and their 
trade, stir their ill-will against others. The Moravian settlers contribute 
two the diaries, which illustrate their mild and and their 
movements find satisfactory places settlement new and dangerous 
country. The most interesting journal that officer, identified Lord 
Adam Gordon, who passed through America and Canada 1764-5. His 
account Canada and his opinions the feeling the province just after 
its conquest are particularly valuable. Dr. John Berkenhout was sent out 
America the British ministry the spring 1778 “to promote some 
secret way the work the Commission for restoring peace.” his brief 
journal expresses unmitigated contempt for the rebellious colonists. When 
Britain once resolves conquer America the business done,” records, 
though holding very different language the Americans themselves. Colonel 
William Fleming’s journal travels Kentucky (1779-80 and 1783), where 
was sent the legislature Virginia adjust land claims, gives picture 
frontier conditions the early days western settlement. The Collection 
edited under the auspices the National Society the Colonial Dames 
America. 
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REVIEWS 

GENERAL 

The German Road the East: Account the Drang nach Osten” and 
Teutonic Aims the Near and Middle East.— Lewin, 


London: William Heinemann. 1916, 340. 6d. net. 


The purpose this book—one great interest—is indicated clearly 
enough the lays especial stress upon the early German 
realization the fact that the day must come when the land-routes the East, 
long eclipsed the sea-ways, will recover their earlier importance, and 
upon the steadfastness with which Germany has striven obtain control 
those land-routes. may said, indeed, that the essence his thesis 
contained the following sentence (p. 52): “Germany land-empire, 
seeking one her main purposes the domination the great land-routes 
the East, had endeavoured these modern days rapid transit control 
rail-power, and gradually but persistently had worked towards the complete 
mastery the routes commerce leading the East.” 

But while his prime purpose thus historical, the setting forth Germany’s 
aims and the description the means which she has sought accomplish 
her clearly visualized ends, desires also arouse the public here sense 
what regards the national slackness the past, the slackness which 
permitted Germany make her preparations for world-dominion largely un- 
heeded and unhindered, which ascribes the self-satisfied inertia 
which all political parties the United Kingdom were before the war, 

his Introduction Mr. Lewin complains that prior the war the public 
men Germany were practically unknown this country, and their writings 
scarcely considered. But find that his book German authorities are 
generally cited from translations, and often quoted books papers 
French and English authors, the original reference the latter case not 
being always given detail. Further, though there good bibliography, 
German books this are comparatively few, and attempt made 
anywhere classify German writers according their reliability their 
representative nature. dealing with English and French publications 
Mr. Lewin shows tendency accept articles, including unsigned ones, from 
political propagandist literature without any indication the possible bias 
the authors. all these ways there suggestion that the didactic purpose 
stronger than the historical one, and are means sure that all the 
statements made will stand the test detailed investigation, while some 
the inferences, connection with Adriatic problems, would certainly 
vigorously denied considerable parties the Allied countries. But while 
have judged necessary point out these features, and make clear 
that there still opening for purely historical book the same subject 
good German scholar with detailed knowledge German literature and 
German publicists and politicians, the present volume fills place, and should 
widely read. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most novel chapter that which deals 
with German schemes for obtaining control the Persian Gulf, and with the 
way which these, largely owing the action Lord Curzon, have been 
steadily thwarted. Mr. Lewin draws interesting comparison between the 
position the Persian Gulf and that the Adriatic, both topography 
and strategic position. Thus compares Basra and Koweit respectively 
Venice and Trieste, and Bander Abbas Valona. Historically the 
for position the different powers seems have followed 
roughly similar lines the two seas. the Persian Gulf Britain, already 
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stated, has been singularly successful maintaining her hold, save that Ger- 
many, under cover her stalking-horse Turkey, contrived, not long before 
the war, establish posts the island Bubain near Koweit. 

Another striking chapter deals with Germany and Asia Minor, and traces 
the part played Moltke, the first half the nineteenth century, direct- 
ing attention Germany the future importance the Middle East. 
very acute observation that author’s essays deserves quotation: 
the sword Austria which will sooner later thrown into the balance 
decide the fate the [Turkish] Empire. All the fleets the world can neither 
accomplish nor prevent the partition Turkey. Austria’s armies may execute 
the first task and can certainly fulfil the second.” 

his chapter the Baghdad railway Mr. Lewin discusses the existence 
the two great parties Germany, the one aiming great land-empire, 
independent sea-power, and the other the destruction British sea- 
power and its replacement German marine domination. The one party 
naturally looked the west and the other the east but unfortunately Mr. 
Lewin has contribution offer regard the interesting problem the 
original relative strength the two, the question whether the present 
apparent supremacy the eastern party not real. 

has been possible here touch only upon few the subjects discussed 
the book, and though have felt constrained indicate its limitations, 
should apparent that valuable contribution war literature. 
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EUROPE 
The Climate Salonika. 
THE Director the Italian Meteorological Office, Signor Filippo Eredia, 
contributes article, clima Salonicco,” the December issue the 
Bollettino della Societa Italiana, based upon fairly complete set 
meteorological observations conducted during period some twenty years, 
ending with points out that Salonika possesses some rather remark- 
able peculiarities climate comparison with neighbouring localities, such 
one would hardly expect place subject much the direct influence 
the sea, and that these assume special interest from the present importance 
the town respect operations The mean annual temperature is, 
accord with the latitude, distinctly warm, viz. F., the average monthly 
mean ranging from 79°8 July January. The absolute 
extremes temperature during the period were August and 
February (17 degrees frost), the dates not being one 
may note way comparison that the extremes recorded the Royal 
Observatory Greenwich, during the same period were 100° and like- 
wise August and February. The mean annual rainfall, inches, is, 
economically speaking, small for latitude where the amount evaporation 
necessarily great, and distributed over ninety-seven days the year, the 
wettest month being November, which also the month during which the 
heaviest rainfall twenty-four hours inches) occurred during the period. 
This latter figure appears trifling comparison with the great falls which have 
occurred other parts Europe, as, for example, the inches which fell 
around Norwich one day during August the form 
snow naturally does not figure very prominently, occurring only some six 
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days the year, distributed over the six months November April. Thunder- 
storms occur some twenty-eight days, the highest monthly 
figures averaging for May 5°6, June July 4°8, and August the last 
indicating more rapid falling off late summer than the case England. 
The relative humidity the air rather low—65 per cent. the average 
the year—varying between per cent. December and per cent. July, 
whilst the greatest amount cloud also occurs during the damp month 
December, and the least during July and August. Strong winds appear 
most frequent January and February and least June, and occur usually 
when barometric depressions advance over Greece and the Levant. The 
direction the wind mainly from the north between November and March, 
and from the south-west during the remainder the year. The observations 
barometric pressure refer period only seven years, but they appear 
indicate principal maximum November and minimum July, with 
secondary maximum June and minimum May. 


AFRICA 


Early Portuguese Knowledge Central Africa. 

connection with the discussion this subject the early last 
year (vol. 47, pp. 210, 304, 383) Mr. Pieris calls attention passage 
early Portuguese history the conquest Ceylon which thinks may 
have some bearing the question. Mr. Pieris, Sinhalese gentleman who 
holds high judicial position Ceylon, enthusiastic student the Portu- 
guese period the island, which lately brought out important work 
(see review vol. 46, 230). has since superintended the 
publication from the original MS. the Portuguese history above referred to, 
whose author was Jesuit born 1617, Queiros name. 
known have written numerous works, but this one only, the Conquista 
Temporal Espirituel has survived. six books and forms 
closely printed volume over 1000 pages. Mr. Pieris quotes from Book 
Chapter passage which, thinks, proves that the Portuguese had infor- 
mation regarding the Zambezi, to, not beyond, the Victoria Falls. The 
author speaks the great river “navigable for 200 leagues, which point 
occurs the cataract catadupa”) the kingdom Sacumbi this continues 
for leagues till the kingdom Chicoua, where are silver-mines. Above 
Chicoua the river again navigable great lake, whence takes its rise. 
Many people erroneously believe that this the source the Nile, whereas our 
Fathers who have lived for many years Ethiopia, have seen that source, 
described Father Baltesar Teles.” (This course refers the source 
the Blue Nile.) The writer then refers Barreto’s well-known expedition, 
his vain attempt pass the cataract, and his forced return owing the 
failure the natives with him understand the interior tribes giving his 
authority deposition shown him one Barreto’s companions, says 
that the river flows “with general direction [from] west-north-west, and 
the lake whence takes its rise very extensive, and dotted with numerous 
islands. Some assert that the River Zayre Angola springs therefrom. 
possible reach the River Zayre means the Zambesi, and descend down 
the former the territory Angola. our times Cizinando Dias 
native Evora, attempted reach Angola across the kingdom Abutua..., 
but after had advanced very considerable distance within that kingdom 
was obliged turn back Sena.” This doubt interesting, but Mr. 
Pieris’s conclusions must received with caution, for (1) gorges and rapids 
offer very serious obstacles the ascent the Zambezi long before the 
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Victoria Falls are reached (2) other records Barreto’s expedition indicate 
turning-point much less remote from Sena (3) impossible say how far 
the statements writers that time are derived from authentic information, 
and how far they are themselves based academic sources, the validity 
which the very point issue. The conventional representation Central 
Africa geography long series earlier maps had permeated the ideas 
all writers the time, and many their statements are evidently merely 
the representations the maps translated into words. 


AMERICA 
The Pine Barrens the South-Eastern United States. 


Recent agricultural progress the region pine barrens,” which occupies 
something over half the area the coastal plain the south-eastern United 
States from North Carolina the mouth the Mississippi, brought out 
striking way Mr. Roland Harper the Geography for October 
1916. The region characterized sandy soil and open forests long-leaf 
pine, interspersed with swamps. former years was commonly thought 
little use for anything but lumbering, turpentine production, and stock- 
raising, and its population averaged less than ten the square mile. To-day 
things are quite different, evidences prosperity and rapid development being 
seen all sides. Land fetches high prices the population and area tilled 
land have trebled since 1860 and doubled since 1880; railroad mileage has 
rapidly increased, and many new towns have sprung up. the other hand 
large areas rich land the south and elsewhere have been standstill, 
even lost population, much the movement having been from these 
naturally richer lands the adjacent sandy lands. Mr. Harper considers that 
the cause not merely the pressure increasing population, nor the sudden 
appreciation the salubrity and other advantages the tract question, nor 
yet the development lumbering. rather attributes the increase popu- 
lation the great recent development the fertilizer industry, and his view 
borne out the statistics the amounts spent fertilizers respectively 
the richer lands the south, the United States, and the pine barrens. 
The increase during the thirty years 1879-1909 amounted 953 per cent. per 
square mile the pine barrens, more than three times the percentage for 
either the States whole the rich lands the south. This great differ- 
ence will course due part both the greater need artificial fertilizers 
the pine barrens, and the neglected state agriculture therein the 
beginning the period. 

Life the Inundation Areas the Amazon Basin. 


The level nature large parts the Amazon basin and the concentration 
the bulk the year’s precipitation into well-defined rainy season render 
large areas subject inundation that time the year, and entail special 
means adaptation these conditions the part the natives. One such 
area the Mojo country North-East Bolivia, drained the Mamoré, 
Guaporé, and other head-streams the Madeira. Here, spite the near- 
ness the outer slopes the Andes and the great distance from the sea, much 
the surface lies less than 500 feet above sea-level. During his ethnological 
researches this region (1908-9 and 1913-14) Baron Erland 
paid special attention the adaptation the natives their environment—a 
subject which discusses part 1916. The contrast between the 
conditions the rains and the dry season remarkable, for whereas the 
former the whole surface for miles under water and navigation steamer 
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and canoe possible for long distances, the latter travel across country 
rendered difficult the lack even drinking-water. The natives, who belong 
the wide-spread Arowak stock, meet the requirements life under these con- 
ditions constructing various works, some which are described the writ- 
ings the early Jesuit missionaries—the first white men come contact 
with the Mojos and their neighbours. Such are the mounds widely scattered 
over the country and raised above the level the inundations, their artificial 
character being proved antiquarian remains unearthed Baron Norden- 
regards them intended primarily not much for dwelling-places 
(as the people understand the use pile dwellings), but provide unflooded 
ground for their crops and perhaps too for burial-places. Extensive causeways 
earth are still traced, though not now kept repair, which afforded 
communication between the scattered The Jesuits spoke canals 
dug association with these causeways, which water communication was 
made possible the dry season, and Baron considers that many 
the channels which link together the various rivers are artificial 
Dams forming water-reservoirs for use the dry season were also constructed 
old times. Some these works (the mounds and causeways, but not the 
canals) are met with widely separated regions South America, 
the island Marajo the Amazon delta, but the writer regards them all 
originally introduced the gifted Arowak stock. The interesting question 
raised whether the famous Casiquiari uniting the systems the 
Amazon and Orinoco may not have originally been the work man. This 
region too old centre Arowak culture, pointed out the well- 
known traveller Dr. Koch-Griinberg, whose opinion the subject was asked 
Baron and who calls attention other communication 
channels the same region which may well have been the work man. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIC ISLANDS 
Earthquakes Macquarie Island 1915-16. 


Mr. Corney sends extracts from the Gazette for and 
June 1816, which are interest not only connection with the early whaling 
and sealing operations the Southern Ocean, but containing account 
series severe earthquakes experienced parties Macquarie Island 
the latter part 1815 and the early part 1816. The and 
Mary, owned Mr. Underwood, arrived Sydney from the island the 
end May 1816, with cargo oil and two parties men, one which had 
been for some time deplorable situation from want provisions. The 
Sydney published June details taken from the journal 
Mr. Thompson, charge sealing and oiling party the island. The first 
shock was felt October 1815, and stated have overthrown rocks and 
given the ground wave-like motion for some seconds, several men being 
thrown off their legs and one considerably hurt. Other shocks succeeded 
during the same afternoon and ensuing night, with noise like distant thunder, 
and others November and December, well January and April 
The gang workers some distance from the settlement 
stated that (on November 1815) had witnessed the fall several moun- 
tains and the rocking others which seemed have separated from the 
summit the base.” The first shock had been preceded seven dark days 
which neither sun, moon, nor stars were seen. The people much alarmed, 
and expected nothing short the island’s total disappearance, being 
engulphed within its bowels.” 
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POLAR REGIONS 
Mr. Jonas Lied’s Voyage 1916 the Yenesei. 

For the fifth year succession Mr. Lied carried out successful trading 
voyage 1916 the Kara Sea route Siberia, and this was done spite 
late start and particularly unfavourable ice-conditions, the practicability 
the route may taken well established. short account the voyage 
appeared the Russian supplement the December 30. Owing 
official restriction Siberian exports, only one steamer—the the 
voyage last summer, taking out miscellaneous cargo from England, and 
bringing back cargo Siberian produce. Only August was 
passed, and ice was already met with 150 nautical miles west the Kara Strait. 
the northern Kara Sea the water was fairly open, but heavy ice was again 
encountered near the Yamal Peninsula. The wireless stations installed the 
Kara Sea the instance General Zhdanko (which now include very 
powerful one Dickson Island) proved once more valuable aid, and 
mentioned that the latest news telegraphed from Tsarskoe Selo near Petrograd 
was read Dickson Island before had appeared the Petrograd papers. 
The station here consists about dozen solid wooden houses, and the director 
Dr. Kushakov and his seven assistants remain there all the year round. 
hoped that station may established White Island the Kara Sea, 
important point for navigation. Mr. Lied hopes sail again 1917. 


The Voyage the Aurora.” 


The sailed from Port Chalmers New Zealand December 22, 
under the command Captain Davis, for the rescue Lieut. McIntosh 
and the men left with him the Ross Sea area after being landed for the 
establishment for Sir Shackleton’s expedition. Sir Ernest, who 
sailed the will command the land expedition search the missing 
men. wireless message received after the voyage had been begun stated that 
Weather conditions were ideal, and that the party had good hopes success 
their undertaking. 

GENERAL 
Capt. Selous killed Action. 


Capt. Selous’ many friends have heard with profound sorrow his death 
East Africa, while gallantly leading his men fight with the enemy, 
hope insert full obituary notice the great hunter, explorer, and pioneer 
next number. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Reginald John Smith, K.C. 

record with sincere regret the loss that the Council has sustained the 
death December last one its members, Mr. Reginald Smith, 
Since Mr. Reginald Smith had been the head Messrs. Smith, Elder 
Co., publishing firm celebrated not only for the many illustrious names 
authors, from Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté onwards, connected with it, but 
also for the patriotic action Mr. Smith’s predecessor undertaking the 
onerous publication the invaluable Dictionary National Biography. 

Mr. Reginald Smith was educated Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
where took classical honours. Called the Bar practised there till 
1894, when, having married the youngest daughter Mr. Murray Smith, 
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joined his father-in-law’s firm Waterloo Place. publisher Mr. Reginald 
Smith united sound literary judgment straightforward and kindly dis- 
position. This was apt first partially conceal under somewhat 
reserved hesitating manner, which did not, however, long hinder ‘him 
winning the confidence and esteem the distinguished men and women with 
whom was brought into business relations. 

Among his more recent authors and contributors—he acted for many years 
the editor the Cornhill Magazine—were Captain Scott and Sir Clements 
Markham. close did his relations with Scott become that sailing for his 
last voyage Scott left his affairs great extent the charge his publisher 
the friend whose practical capacity and personal interest could best 
rely. the subsequent work involved the publication the narrative and 
scientific results Scott’s last expedition Mr. Reginald Smith took active 
and effectual part. One the last articles from Sir Clements Markham’s 
untiring pen (an obituary notice Sir Allen Young) was sent his old friend, 
the editor the 

may end this brief notice with some sentences from letter which Lady 
Scott has written 

“There could not more generous, thoughtful, and kindly man. 
undertook countless duties connection with the Expedition, quite unconnected 
with any obligations publisher, and his office became practically the head- 
quarters husband’s affairs. are deeply indebted Mr. Reginald 
Smith that would not like miss any opportunity dwelling the untiring 
and completely unselfish labour gave for love husband and 


MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SESSION 1916-1917 


Second Evening Meeting, November 1916.—The President the Chair. 
ELECTIONS.—Reginald Gustavus Anderson Dr. John Ball Lieut.-Colonel 

Barry John Mursell Bennett Walter Howard Biddle; Mrs. Alan Brod- 
rick Miss Mary Brodrick Gilmour Brown Miss Hilda Burrows Frederick 
Chamberlin Rev. Maurice Lieut.-Colonel John Evelyn 
Craster, George Charles Martin Cuningham Miss Marion 
Davidson William Russell Davis Captain CharlesC. Dixon; Edward 
Travers Dickson, R.F.A.; Mrs. Dixon Major Fairbairn Capt. 
Duckworth Ford Hubert Henry James Gillam George Byron Gor- 
don Hackett Frank Gidley Hazell Heathcote Captain George 
Hill; Captain Hobbs; Captain John Ernest Hodgson Miss 
Frances Eliza Hunt Holley Henry Nicholls Holmes John Huntley-Silburn 
Harry Ide; Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Walter Irvine Miss Hilda Rodwell Jones 
Lieut. John Noble Kennedy, R.G.A. Mrs. George Kirk Allan 
McDonald Lieut. Nicholas John MacWilliam, Rev. John Miller 
Edwin Walter Captain Milward; Miss Marian 
George Purcell Prescott Raja Singh Prithiorpal Mrs. Elena Elizabeth Rich- 
mond Captain William Hunter Riddell Lieut. Elisha Francis Riggs 
Perry Shaw; Dr. Shelton George Stuart Rev. Macaulay 
Stevenson; Herbert William Taylor; Mrs. Lewis Veatch Captain 
Stanley Arthur Vincent Hugh Welsford Lieut. Edward Scott Williams, 


PAPER: Easter Island. Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby Routledge. 
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Third Evening Meeting, December 1916.—The President the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—Jens Orten Boving George Frederic Captain James 
William Marsden, Christopher Percival Vitty. 
PAPER: The Kan-su Marches Tibet. Reginald Farrer. 


Fourth Evening Meeting, December 1916.—The President the Chair. 
ELECTIONS.—John Herbert Driberg Rev. William Lyttle Sydney Alex- 
ander Moseley Richard Mounsey Peter Greig Pye Major Salisbury Browne 
Lieut. Frederic John Howe Stone, R.N.V.R.; William Stormont 
Captain John William Taylor. 
PAPER: New Caledonia and the Isle Pines. Compton. 


Second Afternoon Meeting, December 1916.—Dr. Mill the Chair. 
British and Metric Measures Geographical Work. Discussion 
opened the Secretary. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE: ADDITIONS 
THE LIBRARY. Edward Heawood, Librarian, R.G.S. 


For list abbreviations see January number. 


EUROPE 
Buen. 
(1916): No. 318, pp. 23. 
campagne espagnol d’Océanographie dans Méditerranée. 
Spain—Historical. (Madrid) (1916): 257-279. Becker. 
medio historia Espafia. Por Jerénimo Becker. 
Spain—Historical—Regions. (Madrid) (1916) 280-318. Merino. 
regionalismo peninsular geografia Por Abelardo Merino. 
Switzerland—Gravity. Heim. 
Naturfors. Ges. Ziirich (1916): 93-106. 
Die der Schweiz ihrem zum geologischen Bau. 


United Kingdom—Ordnance Survey. Close. 


Report the progress the Ordnance Survey 31st March 1916. Colonel 
Close. London, 1916. Size pp. 
See note the October number, 350. 

United Kingdom—Staffordshire—Coalfield. Foxall. 
The geology the eastern boundary fault the South Staffordshire 
Foxall. (From Proc. Birmingham Nat. Hist. and Phil. vol. 14, Pt. 1.) 

Western Europe—Vosges—Lakes. (1915): 144-153. 
Beobachtungen iiber die glaziale Formung einiger Vogesenseen. Von Johann 


ASIA 


The junction the Indian and Russian triangulation work the Pamirs. 
Captain Mason. 

Russia—Railways. (1916) 263-290. Blanc. 
nouveau réseau des chemins fer russe. Par Edouard 
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Turkey—Asia Ges. Berlin 65-79. Leonhard, 
general sketch the geography and people Northern Asia Minor (cf. review 
the same author’s Paphlagonien’ vol. 46, 304). 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada—Mountaineering. Rev. 1-18. Fay. 
Recent mountaineering the Canadian Alps. Charles Fay. Sketch-map 
and Illustrations. 

sketch the history mountaineering Western Canada, profusely illustrated. 


Glimpses the Mexican’s geographical background. Leon 
trations. 

the influence geography man Mexico. 

Mexico—Lower California—Zoology. 
Scientific results the Expedition the Gulf California charge 
Burrage, Commanding. Voyage the the Gulf California 
1911. Charles Haskins Townsend. (From Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
vol. 35, Art. 24, 1916.) New York, 1916. Size 64, pp. 
trations and Map. 


Newfoundland and its forest resources. Sir Daniel Morris. 

United States—Agriculture. Rev. 110-122. Reed. 
Protection from damage frost. William Gardner 

United Rev. (1916) 329-345. Abel. 
new Lewis and Clark map. Anne Heloise Abel. Facsimile map. 

United Monthly (1916): 105-132. 


Changing conditions the Kentucky Mountains. 
Will noticed the Monthly Record. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Australia—Historical. Victorian (1916): 31-41. 
Early knowledge Australia. 

concise summary, marred repetition some ill-judged hypotheses 
early knowledge Australia—e.g. that its represented the South-East Asiatic 
peninsula Behaim’s Globe this being, course, merely relic Ptolemy’s distorted 
geography Eastern Asia. 

Australia—Northern Territory. Barclay. 
P.R.G.S. Australasia, Australian Branch 106-130. 
Exploration portion Central Australia the Barclay-Macpherson Expedition, 

Australia—Northern Territory. Basedow. 
Physical geography and geology the Western Rivers District the Northern 
Territory. Herbert Basedow. and 
Australia—Port Essington. Lewis. 
Australasia, Australian Branch (1916): 11-70. 
History the abandoned military settlement Victoria, Port Essington, the 
north coast Australia. President’s [John Lewis] annual address. 
and Maps. 
Central Australia— Historical. Hely. 
Australasia, Australian Branch (1916): 219-236. 
Expedition search Dr, Leichhardt, Hovenden Hely’s report reprinted. 
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Fiji—Viti Levu—Triangulation. McCaw. 
Trigonometrical Survey Fiji. Report the trigonometrical survey Viti Levu. 
McCaw, London, 1916. Size pp. 289. Maps. 

Hawaii—Volcano. Monthly 607-613. McCaughey. 
The Punch Bowl. metropolitan Vaughan McCaughey. 
and Map. 

Oceania—Geology. Sc., Ser. (1916) 91-105. Schuchert. 


The problem continental fracturing and diastrophism Oceanica. 
Schuchert. 


See note the January number, 73. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geodesy. Science, N.S., (1916): 4-11. Burger. 
Contributions the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey Geodesy. 
William Burger. 


Sc. 162 (1916): 899-903. Baillaud. 


Détermination difference longitude entre les observatoires Paris 
Washington. Baillaud. 


Geodesy—Longitude. Rev. 123-127. Rines. 
The wireless determination the Washington-Paris longitude. David Rines. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geological History. Mag., Dec. VI., Hawkes. 


The building the North Atlantic volcanic plateau. Leonard Hawkes. 


Glaciology. Gletscherkunde 81-139. Tarr and Von 
Experimental studies ice with reference glacier structure and motion. 


ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Economic. Jackson. 
and Manchester and Phil. (1916): No. pp. 29. 

The geographical distribution the shell-purple industry. Wilfred Jackson. 

Map. 

Economic. Manchester and Phil. (1916): No.6, pp. 25. Perry. 
The geographical distribution terraced cultivation and 
Perry. Map. 

Continuation the studies initiated Prof. Elliot Smith the relationships 
primitive cultures the implication throughout being that all had common 
Economic Geography. F.G. 284-290. Whitbeck. 

Economic geography its growth and possibilities. 


NEW MAPS AND PHOTOGRAPHS: ADDITIONS 
THE MAP ROOM. Reeves, Map Curator, R.G.S. 


EUROPE 
Balkan Peninsula. Philip Son. 
Philips’ Large-Scale Strategical War Map Europe—Balkan Area. Scale 
Philip Son, Ltd., [1916]. Price 2s. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 


general map with relief indicated brown shading, useful the present time 
connection with military development the Balkan States. 


British Isles. Philip Son. 
Philips’ Railway Map the British Isles. Size inches. George 
Philip Son, Ltd., [1916]. Price 2s. net. Presented the Publishers. 


outline map without hills, showing the lines the various railway systems 
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different colours. Steamship routes, with the distances miles between ports, are also 
indicated, those with daily service throughout the year being shown Although 
apparently one map with Scotland joined the north England, the scales are 
different, that for England being about inch miles, and for Scotland and Ireland 
about inch miles. This likely mislead measuring distances. Five inset 
maps special districts are given enlarged 


France. Bacon Co, 
Bacon’s Large-Scale Map the French Battle Front (Peronne Verdun), Scale 
Bacon Co., Ltd., [1916]. Price net. Presented the Publishers. 

Shows the approximate French line November 1916 broad red band, 

Railways and canals are given, and woods are green. 


Spain. Direccion Obras Publicas, 
[Map Spain showing roads, railways, and waterways.] Estadistica Obras 
Two sheets each inches. Madrid: Direccion Obras Publicas. 1916, 

new edition clear and useful outline map giving considerable amount 
information connection with the railways, roads, and canals Spain. The distance 
visibility the various lighthouses round the coast also 


Sweden. Generalstabens Litografiska 
vid Generalstabens Litografiska Anstalt under redaktion Overste Zetterstrand, 
Haft. 9-12. Albert Bonners Forlag, [1916]. Price Xr. part. 

These are additional parts the new layer tinted map Sweden which was noticed 
the Geographical Fournal for August last. The relief well brought out the tints, 
but some the sheets are overcrowded with small place-names. The following are the 


Ostersund-Solleftea. 


ASIA 


Malay Peninsula. Central Survey Office, Kuala Lumpur. 
Map the Malacca Territory, 1916. Scale 506,880 inch stat. miles. 
Two sheets, each inches. Compiled and drawn the Malacca Survey 
Office, Felsinger. Redrawn and reproduced the Central Survey Office, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1916. 

Shows clearly means various colours and symbols rubber protection belts, 
rubber estates, timber reserves, Government reserved forests, forest stations, pipe lines, 
telegraphs and telephones, main and minor roads, railways open and proposed, bounda- 
ries, police stations, and other information. plan Malacca Town inches 
mile) given inlet. 


Turkey. Philip. 
Philips’ Strategical Map Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. Scale 2,534,400 
inch stat. miles. Size inches. London: George Philip Son, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Presented the Publishers. 

general map the part Western Asia extending from the Dardanelles the 
Persian Gulf, and from the Caucasus Egypt. The relief roughly indicated 
vertical hachures, but the whole the map will doubtless useful newspaper readers 
the present time connection with the military operations and 
events this part the world. The Baghdad railway various branches and 
connections are clearly laid down, although not quite date places. 


N.B.—It would add greatly the value the collection Photographs 
which has been established the Map Room all the Fellows the Society 
who have taken photographs during their travels would forward copies them 
the Map Curator, whom they will acknowledged. Should the donor 
have purchased the photographs, will useful for reference the name the 
photographer and his address are 
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GEOLOGICAL MAP 
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NOTE. 
The outline taken from the map New 
Caledonia Atlas des Colonies 


with the reefs added from the Admiralty Charts. 
The geology based the Louis 
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